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Accompclng  co  aasvor  these  questions  led  us  to^formallze^he  concept  of 
an  analogy  between  procedures  based  on  a Sacerdotl-llke  representation  called 
planning  nets.'**^A  plannlM  net  represents  the  synthesis  of  a given  procedure 
from  a set  of  ^constraint<***4hat  define  the  properties  of  the  arithmetic  oper- 
ation being  implemented  and  the  representation  of  the  objects  (numbers)  being 
manipulated.  An  ana^gy  between  procedures  is  represented  as  a ^maximal 
partial  isomorphisif'^etween  the  planning  nets  of  the  two  procedures. 

The  planning  net  representation  turns  out  to  provide  an  elegant  framework 
for  defining  the  ‘‘^teleologic  semantlc^*^of  aprocedure  as  well  as  for  investi- 
gating how  to  construct  a ''^tural  sequence'*of  models  (or  microworlds)  for  a 
student  to  use  in  '^nventlng**~^ls  own  procedure.  Since  both  utilize  the  same 
framework,  we  have  an  extraordinarily  powerful  way  to  explain  (or  teach)  the 
underlying  teleology  by  showing  how  to  relate  it  to  a sequence  of  Intuitively 
understood  models.  ^ 


This  paper  may  be  viewed  at  several  levels:  For  the  educational  re- 
searcher it  provides  a framework  for  investigating  the  explanatory  value  of 
various  manipulatory  models  for  mathematical  skills;  for  the  cognitive  scien- 
tist it  provides  a glimpse  at  a representation  technique  for  formalizing 
procedural  analogies  and  for  representing  the  "deep  structure"  of  a pro- 
cedure; and  for  the  AI  person  it  provides  some  novel  uses  of  planning  nets. 
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Planning  Nets: 

a representation  for  formalizing  analogies  and 
semantic  models  of  procedural  skills 

Kurt  Vanl^hn*  and  John  Seely  Brown* 

December  20,  1978 

Abstract 

At  some  time  in  our  lives,  we  have  all  been  forced  to  learn  the  procedural  skills  which 
supposedly  comprise  mathematical  literacy  (e.g.,  place  value  addition)  through  the  process  of  rote 
memori/ation,  perhaps,  enhanced  by  the  use  of  "models"  (e.g.,  the  abacus).  I’hcse  models  were 
intended  to  provide  an  intuitive  basis  for  a given  procedure.  But.  what  really  is  a "model"  of  a 
procedural  skill;  how  does  it  help  in  learning:  how  faithful  can  it  be  made  to  be;  and,  more 
generally,  how  can  it  help  a procedure  take  on  "meaning?" 

Attempting  to  answer  these  questions  led  us  to  funnalirc  the  concept  of  an  analogy  between 
procedures  based  on  a Sacerdoti-like  representation  called  plannintt  A planning  net 

represents  the  synthesis  of  a given  prcKedure  from  a set  of  consirainis  tltat  define  the  properties 
of  the  aritheinetic  operation  being  implemented  and  the  representation  of  the  objects  (numbers) 
being  manipulated.  An  analogy  between  procedures  is  represented  as  a maximal  partial 
isomorphism  between  the  planning  nets  of  the  two  procedures. 

ITic  planning  net  representation  turns  out  to  provide  an  elegant  framework  for  defining  the 
h'lntlof'ic  si’manlics  of  a procedure  as  well  as  for  investigating  how  to  construct  a natural  sequence 
of  models  (or  microworlds)  for  a student  to  use  in  "inventing"  his  own  pnxredure.  Since  both 
utilize  the  same  framework,  we  have  an  cstraordinarily  powerful  way  to  explain  (or  leach)  the 
underlying  teleology  by  showing  how  to  relate  it  to  a sequence  of  intuitively  understoixl  models. 

'Iliis  paper  may  be  viewed  at  several  levels;  For  the  educational  researcher  it  provides  a 
framework  for  investigating  the  explanatory  value  of  various  manipulatory  models  for 
mathematical  skills:  for  the  cognitive  scientist  it  provides  a glimpse  at  a represenuation  technique 
for  formalizing  pniccdural  analogies  and  for  representing  the  "deep  structure"  of  a procedure; 
and  for  the  A I person  it  provides  some  novel  uses  of  planning  nets. 
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1.  Introduction 

At  some  time  in  our  lives,  we  have  all  been  forced  to  learn  the  procedural  skills  which 
supposedly  comprise  mathematical  literacy  (e.g.,  place  value  addition)  through  the  process  of  rote 
memorization,  perhaps,  enhanced  by  the  use  of  "models"  (e.g.,  the  abacus).  These  models  were 
intended  to  provide  an  intuitive  basis  for  a givcri  procedure.  But,  what  really  is  a "model"  of  a 
procedural  skill;  how  docs  it  help  in  learning:  how  foithfol  can  it  be  made  to  be;  and,  more 
generally,  how  can  it  help  a procedure  take  on  "meaningr 

This  paper  is  directed  at  understanding  how  procedures  can  take  on  "meaning".  It  is  intended 
to  provide  a small  step  in  that  direction  by  discussing  a particular  kind  of  "semantics"  for 
procedural  skills,  which  we  call  ideologic  semantics,  in  the  context  of  the  unambiguous  and 
totally  specifiable  procedural  skills  of  elementary  mathematics. 

The  teleologic  semantics  of  a procedure  is  knowledge  about  the  purposes  of  each  of  its  parts  and 
how  they  fit  together.  Such  knowlegc  is  the  province  of  true  masters  of  the  procedure.  Its  value 
is  extolled  by  the  proverb,  "To  really  understand  something,  one  must  build  it."  Teleologic 
semantics  is  tlie  meaning  possessed  by  one  who  knows  not  only  the  surface  structure  of  a 
procedure,  but  the  details  of  its  design. 

'fhis  paper  has  two  arguments.  First  we  motivate  the  particular  representation  that  we  use  for 
teleologic  semantics,  which  we  call  planning  nets,  by  showing  how  it  can  capture  analogies 
between  procedures  as  seen  by  an  expert  at  Uiosc  procedures.  Secondly,  we  show  that  teleologic 
semantics,  as  formalized  by  planning  nets,  is  useful  by  describing  several  potential  applications  in 
the  field  of  education.  In  particular,  some  consideration  is  given  to  how  teleologic  semantics  can 
bo  explained,  and  how  it  provides  a useful  framework  for  developing  "optimal”  sequences  of 
"model”  procedures  (or  microworlds)  for  guided  discovery  learning. 


1.1  Analogy  Between  Procedures 

Before  we  delve  into  a technical  discussion  of  procedural  analogies,  let  us  consider  a simple 
example  of  an  analogy  between  the  procedure  for  adding  two  multi-digit  numbers  and  a "modd" 
procedure  for  addition  which  manipulates  physical  objects  that  represent  numbers.  The  modd 
procedure  is  a physical  procedure  in  that  it  manipulates  physical  objects  that  stand  for  numben 
Before  we  can  describe  the  procedure,  we  will  briefly  describe  the  objects  that  it  manipulates, 
namely  Dienes  Blocki. 
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The  Dienes  Blocks  representation  of  numbers 

Dteaes  Blocks  provide  an  espikit  representation  of  base  10  numbers  *■  namely  a set  of  unit 
blocks  for  representing  the  units:  a sa  of  long  blocks  consisting  of  ten  unit  blocks  molded  into  a 
long  stick  for  representing  the  tens;  a set  of  flat  blocks  consisting  of  ten  long  blocks  laid  nest  to 
each  other,  thus  forming  a 10  s 10  square  for  representing  the  hundreds;  and  finally  a set  of 
cuhes  in  the  form  of  10  s 10  s 10  units  for  representing  the  thousands.  A number  (of  4 or  leas 
dlgiu)  can  be  physically  represented  by  selecting  the  number  of  unit  blocks  to  correspond  to  the 
units  digit,  the  number  of  long  blocks  to  correspond  to  the  tens  digit  and  so  on.  Hence  a 
particular  multi-digit  number  is  represented  by  piles  of  urtits,  longs,  flats,  and  cubes.  Here,  for 
eiample,  is  123  represented  in  Dienes  Blocks: 


0 0 


The  base-10  nature  of  the  symbolic  place-vahie  scheme  for  representing  numben  is  then  made 
explicit  since  one  can  see  the  direct  translation  of  a number  represented  as  piles  of  Dienes  Blocks 
into  a base-1  system  (i.e.  the  total  number  of  units  comprising  all  the  blocks  in  all  the  piles). 

Dienes  Block  Addition 

Additioo  of  two  multi-digit  numben  represented  as  concrete  Dienes  Blocks  involves  forming  set 
unions,  and  "trading'*.  The  units  pile  for  each  of  the  two  numben  is  first  unioned  together. 
Thb  corresponds  to  adding  the  units  column.  Next,  the  resulting  set  is  examined.  If  it  contains 
more  than  ten  unit  blocks,  then  ten  blocks  are  removed  from  this  set  and  traded  for  a long  block 
(consisting  of  ten  units)  which  is  (hen  placed  in  a pile  of  long  blocks  of  the  top  number.  This 
corresponds  to  carrying  from  the  units  to  the  tens  column  in  standard  addition.  The  procedure 
now  repeats,  unioning  the  longs  piles,  then  the  flats,  etc. 

A theory  of  analogy  between  procedures,  applied  to  this  case,  should  be  able  to  capture  not  only 
the  fact  that  Dienes  Block  addition  and  standard  additon  produce  the  same  answers  given  the 
same  inputs,  but  that  their  internal  structure  corresponds  as  well.  Set  unions  match  with  columa 
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sums,  trading  matches  carrying,  and  so  on. 

Two-pass  addilion  illustrates  differences  in  closeness 

Vie  were  recently  struck  by  the  way  Dienes  niocks  were  being  used  in  a school.  In  particular, 
the  Dienes  Blocks  procedure  being  taught  was  not  as  described  above  but  instead  had  the 
students  combining  all  the  piles  of  blocks  together  and  then  returning  to  the  units  pile  and 
trading  up  and  so  on.  Thus,  in  standard  multi-digit  addition,  a carry  is  (potentially)  performed 
after  each  column  operation,  whereas  in  this  version  of  Dienes  Block  addition  the  "trading”  (or 
carrying)  operation  was  being  deferred  until  all  the  columns  have  been  initially  processed.  One 
intuitively  feels  that  tliis  second,  two-pass  procedure  is  not  as  closely  analogous  to  standard 
addition  as  the  previous,  one-pass  Dienes  Block  procedure. 

A theory  of  analogy  should  have  some  formal  measure  that  can  predict  how  close  an  analogy  is. 
The  theory  below  has  such  a formal  mechanism,  called  a closeness  metric.  The  degree  of 
correlation  between  the  predictions  of  the  closeness  metric  and  subject's  intuitive  Judgements  of 
closeness  is  one  verification  condition  for  the  theory.  (See  note  1 for  caveats  on  this  claim.) 

Why  arithmetic? 

The  examples  in  the  paper  are  all  drawn  from  the  computational  procedures  of  arithmetic  even 
though  the  techniques  we  have  developed  have  wide  applicability.  We  limited  our  examples  to 
arithmetic  for  several  reasons.  Everyone  knows  how  to  add  and  subtract,  so  lack  of  familiarity 
with  the  example  domain  will  not  hinder  comprehension  of  these  admittedly  rather  abstract 
fonnalisms.  Arithmetic  is  a highly  evolved,  complex  system  of  procedures.  It  has  iteration, 
recursion,  tables  of  facts,  and  of  course  a rather  non-trivial  data  representation,  namely  place- 
value  numbers.  Lastly,  arithmetic  is  taught  in  school.  This  means  our  theories  are  more  likely  to 
accrue  the  benefits  of  thoughtful,  experience-based  criticism  from  those  with  a sincere  interest  in 
putting  the  theories  to  work. 

1.2  Organizational  Overriew 

The  paper  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  (section  2)  is  an  exposition  of  some  of  the 
basic  concepts  of  formal  theories  of  analogy.  We  assume  that  an  analogy  can  be  represented  as  a 
mapping  between  a deep  structure  representation  of  each  procedure  which  is  expressed  as  a 
maximal  partial  isomorphism  between  the  two  deep  structures.  Thus,  after  an  analogy  has  been 
comprehended,  we  would  expect  to  find  cognitive  structures  that  could  be  modeled  by  three 
components;  two  of  which  represent  the  abstraction  or  deep  striKturc  of  the  two  procedures  and 
the  third  which  represents  the  structure  petserving  map  (i.c.,  atuilogy)  between  these  two 
structures. 
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ITie  second  part  of  the  paper  (section  3)  motivates  the  planning  net  representation  of  telcologic 
semantics  by  using  it  as  the  deep  structure  component  of  a theory  of  analogies  between 
procedures.  Part  three  of  the  paper  (section  4)  is  an  examination  of  some  of  the  applications  of 
this  theory  to  education.  In  particular,  we  discuss  a paradigm  for  explaining  the  teleologic 
semantics  which  involves  using  a sequence  of  analogies  such  that  each  analogy  illustrates  exactly 
one  concept  underlying  the  synthesis  of  the  given  "target"  procedure  (e.g.,  place-value 
subtmetion).  litis  paradigm  is  then  augmented  with  a set  of  "naturalness"  principles  for 
structuring  a sequence  of  analogies  thereby  addressing  the  problem  of  how  to  design  an  optimal 
sequence  of  "micro- worlds"  or  models  for  enchancing  discovery  learning. 

We  caution  the  reader  that  our  style  of  arguing  with  examples  has  led  to  the  incorporation  of  a 
great  deal  of  detail  into  the  subsequent  pages.  However,  if  Artificial  Intelligence  has  contributed 
anything  to  cognitive  psychology,  it  is  an  appreciation  that  ignoring  trivial  detail  often  leads  to 
overlooking  non-lrivial  problems. 
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2.  A General  Theory  of  Analogy 

This  section  presents  a theory  of  analogy  that  is  so  general  that  it  is  almost  vacuous.  It  appears 
that  virtually  any  theory  of  analogy,  including  the  theory  of  procedural  analogies  that  is  presented 
below,  can  be  recast  as  a special  case  of  this  general  theory.  Thus,  this  general  theory  is 
apparently  immune  to  refutation.  Nonetheless,  it  allows  discussion  of  some  concepts  common  to 
all  analogies,  such  as  "closeness",  before  becoming  immcised  in  the  details  of  procedures  and 
their  representations. 

2.1  Mapping  between  "deep  structures." 

We  view  an  aniMogy  as  a comparison  of  two  "things"  that  can  be  broken  down  into  three  parts: 
(a)  an  analysis  of  the  first  thing  into  some  abstract  description  (or  deep  structure),  (b)  an  analysis 
of  the  second  thing  into  another  abstract  description,  and  (c)  a mapping  between  the  two 
descriptions.  This  tripartite  breakdown  is  the  foundation  of  the  general  theory  of  analogy. 
Exactly  this  breakdown  is  also  found  in  Tversky’s  work  on  similarity,  a domain  which  illustrates 
the  general  theory  more  clearly  because  of  the  simpler  "deep  structures"  that  are  used  (Tversky 
1977). 

Much  research  on  similarity  has  used  pairs  of  geometric  figures  or  letters.  A typical  task  is  to 
rate  the  similarity  "o"  to  "c".  Tversky’s  analysis  of  this  task  is  to  assume  a feature  space, 
describe  each  figure  as  a set  of  features,  then  predict  the  similarity  judgements  with  some 
"metric"  on  the  overlap  of  the  feature  set  of  "o"  with  tJic  feature  set  of  "c".  The  correlation  of 
the  judgements  with  the  predictions  serves  as  a verification  condition  on  the  feature  space  and 
the  metric.  Often,  the  features  are  not  very  abstract  --  "o"  might  be  mapped  into  the  description 
{curved,  circular,  closed)  while  "c"  would  become  (curved,  circular,  open). 

Much  of  the  research  on  analogy  has  studied  a task  one  often  finds  on  intelligence  tests,  namely, 
to  fill  in  X in  a suitemcnt  of  the  form  "A  is  to  B as  C is  to  X."  Most  commonly,  the  four 
elements  A,  D,  C and  X are  either  words  or  geometric  figures.  A simple  example  of  a word 
analogy  problem  is  "Red  is  to  Stop  as  Green  is  to  (a.  Go.  b.  Halt)."  Superficially,  this  appears  to 
be  a difTercnt  sort  of  task  than  the  similarity  task  since  there  are  four  things  ratlier  than  two.  But 
the  two  tasks  become  very  much  the  same  when  one  considers  the  analogy  task  to  be  a 
comparison  of  relalionships  rather  than  directly  apprchendabic  things.  This  is  a widely  held  view 
of  analogy.  Indeed,  the  instructions  to  "ne  analogy  test,  as  quoted  by  Evans  (1968,  pg  272)  read 
"Find  the  rule  by  which  Figure  A has  been  changed  to  make  Figure  B.  Apply  the  rule  to  Figure 
C.  Select  the  resulting  figure  from  Figures  1 to  5." 


Actu.ally,  these  instructions  represent  just  one  strategy  for  answering  "nalogy  problems.  Evans 
ANALOGY  program,  for  example,  used  a different  strategy,  whereby  it  extracted  an  AD  rule,  then 
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found  five  njics  for  pairs  ci.  C2,  CJ.  C4  and  C5.  then  finally  chose  one  rule  of  ihe  five  as  being 
the  most  similar  to  the  Alt  rule.  ITie  cxistance  of  many  different  slialcgies  for  solving  analogy 
problems  also  obscures  the  parallels  of  this  task  to  the  similarity  and  metaphor  tasks.  And  yet, 
when  one  is  done  finding  the  analogy,  one  possesses  the  same  three  maps:  an  abstraction  from 
AB,  an  abstr»:tion  from  cx  where  x is  the  chosen  answer,  and  the  partial  match  (or  mapping) 
between  the  two  resulting  abstract  descriptions. 

In  short,  if  one  ignores  the  strategic  differences  between  solving  an  analogy  and  evaluating  a 
similarity,  and  one  puts  relationships  on  an  equal  footing  with  letters  and  geometric  figures,  then 
there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  analogy  task  and  the  similarity  task.  Afier  either  task  is 
completed,  the  cognitive  structures  can  be  modeled  by  tliree  components:  the  two  abstract 
descriptions  and  the  mapping  (in  the  form  of  a match)  between  them. 

2.2  Basic  dcrinitioiis 

In  this  subsection,  several  basic  concepts  will  be  discussed,  'fhey  all  follow  rather  immediately 
from  the  view  of  analogy  described  above.  As  above,  they  will  be  motivated  and  illustrated  with 
examples  from  Tversky’s  theory  of  similarity. 

Inlerseclion  and  difference  sets 

A good  way  to  summaii/c  the  outcome  of  ihc  matching  map  is  in  terms  of  one  intersection  set 
and  two  difference  sets.  As  an  example,  take  the  similarity  task  mentioned  above,  to  evaluate  llte 
similarity  of  "o"  and  "c".  'Ifieir  descriptions,  let’s  say.  are  the  feature  sets  {round,  curved, 
closed)  and  [round,  curved,  open),  respectively.  Call  these  sets  A and  B,  the  abstract 
descriptions  of  "o"  and  ”c".  Tlicn.  the  intersection  and  difference  sets  are 

ADD  = { round,  curved  } 

A-D  = { closed  ) 

B*A  = { open  }. 

This  is  not  particularly  startling,  to  be  sure,  indeed,  there  are  stereotypical  ways  of  referring  to 
these  sets  in  English  similics:  "A  is  like  U in  that  A DU,"  or  "A  is  like  U except  that  A*l)  instead 
of  D-A." 

Maximal  partial  graph  morphisms  generalize  Ihe  notion  of  "match" 

With  more  complex  languages  than  feature  spaces  for  expressing  abstract  descriptions,  one  must 
of  course  give  a new  definition  of  "matcli."  For  example,  consider  Die  analogy  (from  Slcmbeig 
1977)  "Washington  is  to  1 ns  Lincoln  is  to  S."  Suppose  semantic  nets  ore  die  representation 
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language.  The  abstract  description  of  the  relationship  Washington;!  is  a certain  chain  of 
semantic  links  from  the  node  "Washington"  to  the  node  "1".  The  description  of  Lincoln:5  is  a 
different  chain.  However,  when  one  finally  finds  the  correct  way  to  view  the  two  relationships 
(which  is  rather  non-trivial  for  this  example),  then  the  two  chains  end  up  bearing  the  same 
sequence  of  link  names,  namely:  Last-name,  image-of,  portnait  on,  dollar-amount.  That  is. 
"Washington"  is  the  Iasi  name  of  the  man  NODli.u.  the  image  of  NODEM  appears  in  the  picture 
NODE?,  NODE?  is  the  portrait  on  the  kind  of  dollar  bill  NOUEoS,  and  the  dollar  amount  of  NODEbit 
is  "1".  The  chain  for  the  Lincoln:5  relationship  is  a completely  distinct  chain,  but  it  has  exactly 
the  same  sequence  of  link  labels.  In  this  sense,  the  analogy  is  perfect 

To  make  these  two  chains  match,  the  definition  would  have  to  be  sensitive  to  (a)  the  order  of  the 
links,  and  (b)  die  labels  on  the  links.  A definition  in  terms  of  intersection  of  sets  of  links  would 
be  inappropriate  because  none  of  the  links  are  identical,  and  because  such  a definition  would 
ignore  the  topology  of  the  descriptions.  A definition  of  "match"  that  is  appropriate  for  semantic 
nets  (or  any  other  representation  with  the  topology  of  a labeled  directed  graph,  including 
planning  nets),  can  be  defined  in  tenns  of  a graph  isomorphism: 

Adjacency:  Two  links  of  a graph  are  adjacent  if  they  are  incident  with  a common  node. 

Isomorphism:  An  isomorphism  of  labeled  directed  graphs  is  a 1-1  correspondence  on  the 
links  that  preserves  the  adjacency,  direction  and  label  of  the  links. 


The  "match"  of  the  two  semantic  net  chains  X and  Y can  now  be  defined  to  be  the  maximal 
grapli  isomorphism  from  a subgraph  (subsequence)  of  X to  the  subgraph  of  Y.  By  "maximal", 
we  mean  the  isomorphism  that  pairs  the  largest  number  of  links  correctly.  Unfortunately,  use  of 
maximality  precludes  any  mathematical  guarantee  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  resulting  isomorphism. 
However,  in  practice  we  have  yet  to  be  plagued  by  a non-unique  maximal  isomorphism. 

Note  that  we  have  defined  "match"  ns  a map  which  is  an  isomorphism  between  sntgraphs  of  the 
two  deep  structures.  Ihc  map  between  deep  structures  is  not  necessarily  total  (i.e.,  onto)  in 
either  direction  (we  are  in  the  process  of  investigating  a revision  of  this  aspect  of  tlie  definition  as 
well  as  tlie  interesting  situation  where  it  is  many-to-one  and  hence  would  have  the  properties  of  a 
homomorphism).  In  other  words,  the  analogy  is  a mapping  which  is  a maximal  partial  graph 
isomorphism.  However,  we  will  abbreviate  our  terminology  somewhat  and  say  that  the  analogy 
from  A to  B is  formalized  by  the  mp-morphism  from  A to  B (i.e.,  we  will  speak  of  the  analogy 
as  being  this  structure  preserving  map.) 

To  replace  the  terms  "intersection  set"  and  "difference  set",  we  will  simply  use  "intcrscxrtion 
subgraph"  and  "difference  subgraph",  'nierc  arc,  of  course,  two  difference  subgraphs  for  a mp- 
morphism,  namely  tlie  residue  portions  of  each  of  the  deep  structures  being  compared. 
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Throughout  this  report,  we  will  continue  to  use  the  symbology  of  sets  for  these  concepts,  even 
though  tite  designated  entities  arc  not  sets,  but  subgraphs. 

Closeness  metrics 

Doth  the  similarity  task  and  the  analogy  task  involve  the  ranking  of  the  match  between  two 
things,  or  rather  between  their  abstract  descriptions.  'Ihe  subject  is  asked  to  rank  the  degree  of 
similarity  or  choose  the  closest  analogy.  We  assert  that  both  kinds  of  judgements  can  be 
modeled  by  a function  over  the  intersection  set  (or  subgraph)  and  two  difference  sets  (or 
subgraphs).  In  similarity  research,  this  three  argument  fiinction  is  often  called  a "similarity 
metric"  even  though  there  are  cases  when  the  function  is  not  a proper  mathematical  metric  (see 
Tversky  1977).  With  the  same  sloppincss,  we  will  call  the  function  that  ranks  the  closeness  of 
analogies  a closeness  metric. 

ITiesc  metrics  can  be  rather  complex.  Certain  features  might  be  more  salient  than  others,  and 
one  might  model  this  difference  by  giving  the  former  more  weight  in  a summation  over  the 
various  sets,  'fhese  metrics  might  even  be  asymmetric  (see  note  2)  which  means  they  are  not 
proper  "metrics"  in  the  strict  mathematical  sense.  In  short,  determining  tlic  intersection  set  and 
the  two  difference  sets  is  not  the  end  of  the  story  for  predicting  similarity  judgements;  the  metric 
can  play  a decisive  role. 

Monotonicity,  etc. 

We  take  the  position  that  a precise  statement  of  the  closeness  metric  for  procedural  analogies  can 
only  be  dctenniiicd  from  detailed  empirical  studies.  However,  Tv<^rsky  has  shown  that  if  certain 
fonnal  conditions  cn  tlie  metric  can  be  guaranteed,  such  as  its  monotonicity  over  subsumption  of 
the  intersection  and  difference  sets,  then  the  metric  can  have  a simple,  linear  form  (Tversky 
1977).  (One  of  us--Vanl.chn--has  investigated  some  of  the  conditions  for  procedural  analogies, 
and  will  discuss  them  in  a later  report.) 

Individual  differences  and  learning 

We  have  been  speaking  of  the  abstract  description  (or  deep  structure)  of  a thing  as  if  this  object 
is  the  same  for  all  people.  In  some  tusks,  such  as  assessing  the  similarity  of  letters,  it  seems 
reasonable  for  literate  individuals  to  have  roughly  the  stimc  representation  language  and  the  same 
abstraction  functions  for  extracting  descriptions  from  tlic  letters.  Dut  tliis  assumption  is  rather 
implausible  in  many  other  cases.  In  tlicse  cases,  individual  differences  in  conceptions  of  the 
tilings  being  compared  is  likely  to  influence  judgements  of  the  closeness  of  analogy.  'Ihis  would 
make  verificalion  of  a theory  significantly  more  difficult. 
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Individual  difTcrences  afTecl  analogy,  but  analogy  also  alTects  the  individual  differences.  That  is, 
one  can  learn  from  analogies.  More  specifically,  when  an  individual  understands  an  analogy,  he 
or  she  may  become  aware  of  descriptive  features  that  they  were  not  previously  aware  of.  So,  a 
complete  theory  of  analogy  must  allow  for  an  evolution  of  an  individual's  conception  of  the 
things  being  compared  over  the  course  of  testing. 

In  this  research,  we  wilt  ignore  these  difficult  methodological  problems  by  assuming  that  the 
subjects  who  are  judging  the  closeness  of  the  analogies  are  experts.  That  is,  they  all  have  a 
complete  representation  of  the  things  being  compared,  and  hence  can  be  assumed  to  have 
roughly  the  same  representations,  and  secondly,  that  they  already  know  all  there  is  to  know  about 
the  things  being  compared,  and  therefore  learn  very  little  over  the  course  of  the  testing. 
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3.  Finding  the  Right  Representation  for  Procedural  Analogies 

In  this  section,  several  candidate  representations  for  procedures  will  be  examined  as  a basis  for  a 
theory  that  predicts  the  closeness  of  procedural  analogies  (note  3).  Possible  representations  range 
from  a very  superlicial  one,  namely  a sinjple  chronological  list  of  actions,  on  up  to  a very  abstract 
representation  that  involves  goals,  constraints  and  other  planning  knowledge,  namely  planning 
nets.  Our  research  has  shown  that  planning  nets  are  the  only  serious  contender,  so  the  discussion 
of  the  others  will  be  quite  brief.  However,  the  more  superficial  representations  arc  mentioned  in 
this  section  for  a reason,  namely,  to  show  how  a human  (or  machine)  can  construct  a very 
abstract  representation  of  a procedure  by  ascending  through  several  levels  of  representation.  Wc 
do  not  claim  tltat  the  stmeture  of  this  section  models  the  abstniction  process  that  a person 
executes  when  assimilating  a procedural  analogy,  but  it  does  provide  an  indication  of  the 
complexity  that  such  a process  would  have  to  have. 

3.1  Traces 

The  (race  of  a procedure  is  simply  a chronological  list  of  the  actions  it  performed  during  one 
particular  execution.  'Ihis  representation  of  a pKKcdure  can  be  constructed  directly  from 
observation  of  Uie  execution  of  the  procedure  (although,  there  are  the  usual  problems  in  choosing 
the  "grain  size"  of  primitives  -■  see  note  4).  However,  traces  arc  a highly  inappropriate 
representation  for  procedures,  as  the  following  example  indicates. 


Consider  an  analogy  between  Dienes  filock  addition  and  written  addition.  'Ihcse  two  traces 
would  probably  have  few,  if  any,  action  labels  that  match.  ITie  action  "write  "4""  would  have  to 
be  matched  against  a group  of  four  actions  labeled  "place  one  block  in  tlie  pile",  whereas  the 
action  "write  "8""  would  have  to  be  matched  against  a group  of  eight  block  placing  actions. 
Such  sophisticated  matching  could  not  be  represented  by  a mp-moiphism.  Indeed,  the  match 
seems  to  require  the  concep!  of  "write  «"  and  the  concept  of  "rcpciit  single  block  placement  n 
times."  Ihcse  are  abstractions  over  action  sequences,  and  so  should  be  pan  of  the  representation 
rather  than  the  matching  mechanism.  Incorporating  such  concepts  into  the  representation  lifts  us 
to  the  next  level  of  abstraction. 

3.2  Flow  charts 

By  generalizing  over  a large  collection  of  traces,  one  could  derive  a notion  of  the  observed 
pnxrcdure  that  could  be  represented  with  a programming  language,  such  as  ftow  charts.  Granted, 
tills  gencraliuition  would  be  non-trivial:  repetitious  sequences  of  •actions  would  become  loops, 
objects  that  are  manipulated  similarly  become  the  contents  of  variables,  etc.  Nonetlicless, 
constructing  a program  from  examples  is  well  within  human  ability. 
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However,  flow  chnrls  would  also  be  a poor  representation  for  analogy.  Consider  a simple 
subtraction  procedure  for  numbers  represented  as  basc-1  blocks  as  illustrated  by  the  flow  chart 
below.  'lire  primitive  terms  used  in  this  flow  chart  arc  as  follows.  LH  stands  for  somconcs's  left 
hand.  TOP  and  HOT  stand  for  placcinats  on  the  TABLR.  Tire  DOT  set  of  b.ise-l  blocks  is 
subtracted  from  the  TOP  set  of  blocks  by  pairing  off  a block  from  each,  using  the  primitive 
actions  PICK/FROM  and  PUT/ONTO,  and  tossing  them  onto  the  table.  When  the  bottom 
"number"  is  "zero"  (i.e.,  empty),  whatever  is  left  in  the  top  "number"  is  the  answer.  However, 
notice  that  by  merely  sbuffling  the  order  of  the  steps  somewhat  and  using  two  hands  instead  of 
one,  a new  procedure  can  be  constructed  that  is  intuitively  very  similar  to  the  old  procedure,  and 
yet  its  flow  chart  (see  below)  shares  virtually  no  isomorphic  subgraph  with  the  old  procedure's 
flow  chart.  Since  the  intersection  graph  is  so  small  relative,  to  the  difference  subgraphs,  a 
reasonable  closeness  metric  would  have  to  report  that  tlic  two  procedures  arc  not  very  close  -■  a 
false  prediction.  So  fur  this  and  other  reasons,  flow  charts  also  seem  to  be  a poor  representation 
or  level  of  abstraction  for  procedural  analogies. 


FLOW  CHANT  FON  A NAM-I  BLOCK  SUBTRACTION  FLOW  CHANT  FOR  A BA8C-1  BLOCK  SUBTRACTION 

PROCEOURE  USINO  ONE'S  «a«tHANO  PROCEDURE  USING  TWO  HANDS 


33  Procedural  nets 

On  the  basis  of  the  example  above,  it  might  appear  that  flow  charts  are  too  committed  to  a set 
order  of  performing  steps,  since  the  two  basc-1  flow  charts  have  the  same  steps,  but  order  them 
slightly  differently.  Also,  these  charts  lark  the  typical  hierarchy  of  suhproccdures  that  is  used  in 
computer  programs  to  modularize  and  oiganizc  the  procedure.  This  suggests  using  a structure 
that  emphasizes  the  subproccdure  hierarchy,  and  deemphasizes  the  temporal  sequence  of 
suhproccdures. 
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Jusi  such  a slnicturc  has  been  developed  fur  modeling  children's  bugs  in  arithmetic  procedures  '* 
namely  lltlGGY's  proceJural  net  representation  (Brown  and  Burton  1978).  Although  we  will  not 
pause  here  to  explain  tltis  representation,  a procedural  net  for  a very  familar  procedure,  namely 
standard  subtraction,  is  included  as  figure  1,  However,  procedural  nets  also  fail  as  a basis  for  a 
theory  of  analogy,  as  illustrated  in  the  following  example. 

Consider  two  Dienes  Block  subtraction  procedures:  (A)  In  "big-pile"  Diene's  block  subtraction,  a 
number  is  represented  by  one  big  pile  of  Dienes  BUxks.  (B)  In  "sorted”  Dienes  Block 
subtraction,  all  the  blocks  are  kept  sorted  into  little  piles  according  to  their  shape.  Intuitively, 
these  two  procedures  .are  quite  closely  an.alogous.  But  when  the  pnxedural  nets  arc  fonned,  and 
the  matching  is  done,  we  find  the  following  statistics: 

AHB  contains  6 nodes. 

A-B  contains  10  nodes. 

B-A  contains  16  nodes. 

The  intersection  subgraph  is  far  too  small  compared  to  the  difference  subgraph  for  this  analogy 
to  be  rated  "close"  by  any  reasonable  metric.  So  again,  we  must  abandon  a representation,  and 
look  for  a higlicr  level  of  abstraction, 

3.4  Hlaiiniiig  knowledge  seems  necessary 


Both  Bow  charts  and  prixcdural  nets  arc  at  the  "program"  level  of  abstraction.  TIrat  is,  they 
both  are  close  to  the  sorts  of  languages  one  sees  for  computer  programs.  Tlte  problem  with  this 
level  of  abstraction  seems  to  be  that  some  design  dc'cisions  which  do  not  seem  so  consequential 
to  the  intuition  have  an  cnonnously  large  effect  on  the  "program",  'lire  framework  that  analogy 
seems  to  rc'qiiiro  is  something  that  cxTfacis  these  sorts  of  choices  out  of  their  final  inar.isfestation, 
makes  them  explicit,  and  relates  them  in  n reasonable  w.iy  to  other,  more  important  elements  of 
the  design.  In  short,  wh,-i(  seems  ncvc'ssary  is  a reprcscnhition  of  the  design  process  behind  a 
procedure  --  this  allows  one  to  say  which  choices  arc  important,  and  which  arc  relatively  minor. 
The  process  of  creating  a procedure  from  a set  of  constraints  is  traditionally  called  "planning"  by 
the  Artitki.al  Intelligence  community.  So,  the  abstract  representation  that  analogy  seems  to 
require  appears  to  involve  planning  knowledge  and  planning  inferendng. 

Planning  knowledge  includes  not  only  Uie  hinctlonal  decomposition  of  the  surfxe  structure  of 
the  procedure  but  also  the  reasoning  that  was  used  to  transform  lire  goals  and  constraints  which 
define  the  intent  of  the  procedure  into  its  .actual  surface  structure.  Ihc  fonnalism  that  wo  use  to 
reprcsc*nt  this  knowledge  we  will  call  planning  nett  These  planning  nets  are  an  extension  of 
Sacerdoti's  pioneering  work  on  repivsonting  procedural  knowledge  for  robotics  (S:iccrdoti  1977). 
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Before  presenting  the  formalism  (which  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  paper),  it  it 
best  to  get  some  idea  of  what  this  "planning  knowledge"  is  tliat  is  going  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  representation.  I'o  this  end,  we  will  plan  out  a very  simple  subtraction  procedure,  called 
"base-l  blocks  subtraction."  that  represents  a number  as  a pile  of  unit  blocks.  Utcr,  we  will 
show  how  planning  nets  capture  this  knowledge  in  a summary  form. 


33  Contrainis  and  planning  heuristics 


The  basic  idea  of  formal  planning  is  to  Ukc  a declarative,  rule-like  presenution  of  the  goals  of 
the  procedure  and  the  world  it  is  to  be  implemented  in.  and  transform  them  into  a surface 
structure  tliat  achieves  die  go.Ms  while  remaining  inside  the  constraints  imposed  by  the  world. 
There  is  always  an  element  of  common  sense  in  planning,  and  since  this  is  formal  planning,  use 
of  common  sense  must  also  be  recorded. 
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These  two  knowledge  sources  are  called  constraints  and  heuristics.  Both  can  be  represented  as 
pattern-action  ailes  in  some  suitable  formal  language,  but  for  our  purposes,  English  will  suffice. 

■Ihc  constraints  Uiat  characterize  basc-1  blocks  subtr.iction  arc  listed  below; 

1.  Goal:  If  FMFIY  (DOT)  then  return  top  as  die  answer  (i.e.,  n-0=n). 

2.  The  decrease  in  TOP  must  hqual  the  decrc.asc  in  dot  (i.e.,  a recursive  definition  of 
subtraction). 

3.  a is  EQUAL  to  b (I.e.,  all  blocks  arc  equal). 

4.  Over  the  action  (Y  PlCK/rROM(X)).  the  decrease  in  x is  equal  to  the  increase  in  Y 
(i.e.,  blocks  are  conserved  over  the  picking  up  action). 

5.  Over  the  action  (PUT  Y ONTO  x),  the  increase  in  x is  equal  to  the  decrease  in  Y (l.e., 
blocks  are  conserved  over  die  putting  down  acUon). 

6.  The  action  (Y  PlCK/FROM(x))  requires  I'MPl'Y  (y)  beforehand  (i.c..  the  hand  must  be 
empty  before  picking  up  a block). 

7.  Tlie  action  (PUT  Y ONTO  x)  entails  empty  (y)  afterwards  (i.c.,  the  putting  down  action 
always  empties  the  hand  completely). 

8.  - Empty  (x)  before  the  action  (y  - piCK/rROM(x))  entails  that  afterwards  there  esisu 
a.  such  Uiat  a is  the  contents  of  y.  (i.e.,  the  hand  picks  up  exactly  one  block). 


f 


i 
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'ITic  meaning  of  the  primitives  is  as  follows.  TOP  and  BOT  are  placemals  on  the  table.  The 
subtraction  problem  n-m  would  begin  with  n bose-l  blocks  on  TOP,  and  m on  nOT  (n.b.,  this  is  not 
the  way  base-1  block  subtraction  is  ordinarily  posed  in  the  classroom.  See  note  S).  llrere  are  two 
hands.  Lit  and  Rti,  which  can  perform  two  kinds  of  actions,  namely  picking  up  one  block 
(PICK/f'ROM)  or  putting  a block  being  held  down  (put/ONTO).  The  primitive  predicate  EQUAL 
takes  (wo  piles  of  blocks  and  says  whether  they  designate  the  same  number.  EQUAL  is  not 
cxecuUible,  and  can  not  appear  in  the  final  plan. 

The  constraints  above  describe  the  mathematical  goals  of  the  procedure,  the  objects  it  works  with, 
and  the  physical  manifold  that  it  operates  within,  lire  mathematical  content  of  subtraction  is 
expressed  in  constraints  1 and  2:  top  minus  BOT  is  top  whenever  DOT  is  empty  of  blocks,  but 
any  changes  in  the  number  of  blocks  on  uor  must  be  echoed  by  an  equal  change  in  the  contents 
of  TOP.  The  objects  the  procedure  manipulates  are  base-1  blocks.  Since  these  are  very  simple, 
constraint  3 suffices  to  describe  them.  (By  convention,  a lower  case  letter  stands  for  an  arbitrary 
block,  while  an  upper  case  letter  stands  for  an  arbitrary  placemat  or  hand.)  The  remaining 
constraints  define  the  physical  manifold  that  the  procedure  will  operate  within.  Constraints  4 and 
5 ensure  that  blocks  are  conserved  by  the  actions  PICK/FROM  and  PUT/ONTO.  Constraints  6,  7 and 
8 describe  how  the  hands  that  manipulate  the  blocks  work.  A complete  description  of  the 
workspace  would  require  several  more  constraints,  but  these  will  do  for  purposes  of  illustration 
(for  some  comments  on  how  this  particular  set  of  constraints  was  chosen,  sec  note  6). 

The  constraints  describe  domain-dependent  knowledge.  If  tlie  procedure’s  goals  or  implementation 
environment  change,  then  the  constraints  must  be  changed  to  reflect  this.  Fur  example,  if  one 
used  Dienes  Blocks  instead  of  basc-1  blocks,  then  constraint  3 would  be  replaced  by  a new 
constraint,  namely 

3'.  a is  EQUAt,  to  b if  and  only  if  siiAPE(a)=SHAPE(b). 

If  one  wished  to  plan  an  addition  procedure  instead  of  a subtraction  procedure,  Uicn  constraint  2 
would  become 

2'.  The  increase  in  top  must  equal  the  decrease  in  nor. 

Heuristics  are  presupposed  to  be  doman-indcpendenl  knowledge.  They  represent  common  sense 
planning  knowledge,  such  as  "when  you  need  to  accomplisli  two  things,  and  it  doesn’t  matter 
which  comes  flrsL  then  pick  one  arbitrarily,  do  it  first,  then  the  oUicr,"  We  include  (hit 
distinction  between  constraints  and  heuristics  only  because  it  is  traditional;  nothing  in  our  theory 
turns  on  this  distinction. 
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3.6  Plaaabig  a base*l  subtractioo  procedura 

The  planning  of  the  baK-l  subtraction  procedure  involved  12  steps.  Each  step  is  an  application  of 
a constraint  ra'  a planning  heuristic.  The  planning  begins  with  a flow  chart  initialized  to  the 
coastraint  that  is  marked  as  the  "goal"  of  subtraction. 


Goal ' If  EMPTY  (BOT)  then  RETURN  (TOP) 


Planning  proceeds  by  progresdve  reflnement  of  goab  to  subgoSh.  or  by  checking  the  current  plan 
against  the  coitstraints.  (n.b.,  Because  we  are  only  interested  in  havint  a correct  planning  net  br  a 
procedure,  not  in  finding  one,  we  are  going  to  ignore  a few  of  the  subtle  issues  - see  note  7). 
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Step  1:  At  the  outset  the  Implication  Reduction  planning  heuristic  which  reduces  an  implication, 
( ADB)  to  a sequence  of  subgoals,  (A.B)  can  be  applied.  The  second  subgoal  in  this  case  is  a 
primitive  of  the  workspace.  So  the  output  of  Step  1 is  a plan  with  just  one  subgoal; 


Step  2:  A venerable  planning  heuristic,  traditionally  called  Hill  Oimbing  (Newell  and  Simon 
1972),  reduces  the  goal  to  a loop.  The  loop  test  sees  if  the  goal  has  been  achieved,  and  if  not,  it 
takes  a step  "up  the  hill,”  so  to  speak. 


Step  3’.  The  goal  matches  part  of  constraint  4 --  the  definition  of  pick/from.  So  the  constraint  is 
applied,  and  the  plan  is  now  fiilly  reduced  to  primitives  actions: 


EMPTY  IBOT) 


YES 


RETURN  ITCP) 
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Step  4:  Execution  of  (his  plan  reveals  a violation  of  constraint  6:  the  left  hand  must  be  empty 
befbre  one  can  pick  something  up.  So  a new  goal  is  created: 


Step  S:  This  goal  is  quickly  dismissed  by  applying  constraint  7 - part  of  the  deflnition  of 
PUT/ONTO.  The  left  hand  is  now  emptied  before  use. 


Step  6:  Execution  of  this  plan  uncovers  a violation  of  constraint  2.  Since  the  bottom  place  mat  is 
not  empty  when  PicK/iTtOM  is  executed,  one  knows  from  constraint  8 that  the  left  hand  comes  to 
hold  exactly  one  block.  Via  constraint  4,  one  infers  that  the  bottom  place  mat  has  its  contents 
decreased  by  pick/I  ROM.  Out  there  is  no  way  to  show  that  the  TOP  place  mat  undergoes  an  equal 
change.  So,  constraint  2 is  violated,  and  a new  goal  must  be  created.  The  goal  Kiys  that  there 
must  be  a change  in  top  to  equal  the  change  in  nor. 
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Step  7:  Pan  of  this  goal  matches  constraint  4,  the  definition  of  picic/fkom.  A new  picking  up 
action  is  instantiated  for  the  top  place  mat.  This  reduces  the  goal  of  equal  changes  to  the  goal  of 
equal  contents  of  the  left  and  right  hands. 


Planning  Nets 

Step  8:  Conslrainl  8 can  apply  twice  now,  once  per  hand,  ll  says  that  only  one  block  is  picked  up 
by  PICK/FROM.  Thus,  the  goal  of  equal  contenu  is  replaced  by  equality  of  two  arbitrarily  chosen 


empty  (BOT) 


RETURN  (TOP) 


PUT  LH  ONTO  TABLE 


IlH  w—  pick / FROM  (BOT ) I IrH-^  PICK/FROM  (TOP)!  I Goal:  EQUAL  (o.b) 


Step  9:  Of  course,  this  new  goal  is  trivially  satisfied  by  constraint  3 --  all  blocks  count  the  same  in 
the  basc-1  number  system.  So  the  goal  is  simply  removed  from  the  plan. 


EMPTY  (BOT) 


RETURN  (TOP) 


PUT  LH  ONTO  TABLE 


LHw- PICK/FROM  (BOT) 


RH-^  PICK /FROM  (TOP) 
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Steps  10  and  11:  Execution  reveals  that  constraint  6 is  violated  again,  this  time  by  the  right  hand. 
So  it  must  be  emptied  before  use  as  well,  in  the  same  two-step  fashion  as  Steps  4 and  S. 


Step  12;  A planning  heuristic,  call  it  Conjunction  Reduction,  removes  the  conjunction  and.  The 
AND  node  is  for  conjoining  subgoals.  It  makes  no  statements  about  which  subgoal  to  achieve  first 
In  this  case,  it  doesn’t  matter  how  the  subgoals  are  ordered  since  they  turn  out  to  be  independent 
So  the  rule  arbitrarily  chooses  the  following  ordering; 
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This  is  the  final  plan.  Every  step  is  a primitive,  and  all  the  constraints  check  out.  The  planning 
for  basc-1  subtraction  is  complete.  ITie  final  plan  is  exactly  the  flow  chart  representation  of  the 
surface  structure  of  the  procedure. 

3,7  Planning  Nets 

Planning  nets  are  directed  graphs.  The  nodes  of  the  net  represent  plans,  and  the  links  represent 
planning  inferences.  That  is,  each  node  of  the  net  stands  for  a flow  chart  containing  a mixture  ef 
primitive  actions  and  subgoals  to  be  expanded.  Two  nodes  are  linked  only  if  the  application  of 
some  constraint  or  heuristic  to  one  plan  results  in  the  other  plan.  Tlie  link  is  labeled  with  the 
planning  rule  that  causes  the  change. 

Sacerdoti  developed  a very  similar  structure  to  aid  in  automated  task  planning  and  monitoring  in 
robotics.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  found  it  useful  for  our  research  on  procedural  semantics 
as  has  Grecno  for  his  research  on  modelling  tlie  counting  behavior  of  children  (Grecno  et.  al. 
1978).  However,  we  arc  faced  with  a clash  in  nomenclature.  Sacerdoti  calls  these  sorts  of 
structures  "procedural  nets".  We  prefer  to  call  them  "planning  nets,"  since  their  content  has 
more  to  do  with  flic  planning  of  a procedure  than  the  procedure  itself. 

Planning  nets  are  partial  orders 

In  fact,  planning  nets  are  generally  not  sequences,  as  the  chronological  presentation  of  the 
previous  subsection  might  lead  one  to  believe.  Oflen,  two  planning  inferences  can  be  applied  in 
eitlicr  order.  For  example,  step  6 could  have  preceded  steps  4 and  5.  To  represent  this 
independence,  we  allow  the  net  to  be  a partial  order. 

Figure  2 shows  the  planning  net  for  base- 1 subtraction.  In  .addition  to  tlie  names  oftlte  planning 
rules,  the  steps  have  been  labeled  with  the  step  numbers  used  in  the  previous  subsection,  'the 
split  at  steps  4 and  6 occurs  because  constraints  2 and  6 can  be  fixed  independently.  The  other 
split  shows  tliat  constraint  6,  applied  this  time  to  the  right  hand,  can  be  fixed  independently  of 
the  subgoal  reduction  due  to  constraint  8. 
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Violate  Constraint  6^ 


t-o-o-) 


© 


Implicotion  Reduction 


Hill  Climbing 


Definition  of  PiCK/FROM 


Violote  Constraint  2 


7^  > 


Definition  ^ 

of  PUT/ONTO 


^T**^  Definition 
7 i of  PICK/FROM 


Violote  Constraint 


6 \ Constroint  8 


Definition  oP 
PUT/ONTO. 


Xonstrolnt  3 


Conjunction  Reduction 
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Planning  nets  are  a complete  representation 

The  previous  section  may  have  left  the  impression  that  planning  knowledge  must  be  represented 
in  three  parts;  the  contraints,  the  plan  steps,  and  the  ultimate  surface  structure,  and  that  planning 
serves  as  a transformation  of  the  constraints  into  the  surface  structure.  Although  this  is  not  a bad 
way  to  think  of  planning,  it  is  unnecessarily  redundant,  'fhe  planning  nets  alone  capture  all  three 
kinds  of  information.  Ihe  constraints  tliat  are  relevant  to  the  procedure  are  exactly  those 
constraints  that  appear  as  edge  labels.  Similarly  for  the  heuristics.  The  surface  structure  is  the 
contents  of  tne  bottom  node,  the  final  plan.  So,  planning  nets  are  a complete  representation  of 
the  design  of  a procedure. 


3.8  Planning  net  mp-morphisms  fonnalizc  procedural  analogies 

To  fonnalizc  procedural  analogies,  one  merely  applies  the  definition  of  "match"  for  directed 
graphs  that  was  given  in  the  previous  section.  That  is,  a procedural  analogy  is  formalized  as  a 
graph  theoretic  mp-morphism  between  the  planning  nets  of  tlie  two  procedures.  We  will 
illustrate  this  definition  with  an  example. 

Figure  3 shows  the  planning  net  for  a "big-pilc"  Dienes  Block  subtraction  procedure.  This 
procedure  has  'he  same  sort  of  pairing-off  action  as  tlie  basc-1  procedure  discussed  above,  but  it 
represents  a number  .as  a big  pile  of  Dienes  Blocks.  Although  space  docs  not  pennit  labeling  the 
links  in  the  planning  net  witli  tlicir  planning  inferences,  tlie  step  numbers  should  be  sufficient  to 
describe  the  match  with  Uie  planning  net  of  b<asc-l  subtraction,  which  appears  in  figure  2.  Step  9 
of  figure  2 is  replaced  in  figure  3 by  a subgraph  consisting  of  steps  9.0  through  9.7.  So  all  the 
links  of  figure  2 match  the  correspondingly  numbered  links  in  figure  3,  except  for  link  9.  The 
reason  why  link  9 can't  be  matched  is  simple:  it  is  the  application  of  the  constraint  which  makes 
basc-1  blocks  .all  count  the  same,  n.amcly  constraint  3.  In  Dienes  Blocks,  all  blocks  do  not  count 
the  same.  Only  if  they  arc  the  same  size  do  they  designate  tlie  same  number.  What  the 
subgraph  of  steps  9.0  through  9.7  is  doing  is  planning  out  a way  to  get  blocks  tliat  aren't  the 
same  size  to  be  the  same  size  by  doing  the  appropriate  trading.  In  fact,  the  planning  leads  off  in 
step  9.0  by  noticing  a violation  of  tlie  constraint  3',  which  says  "only  blocks  that  are  the  same 
size  count  the  same." 
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The  mp-morphism  of  (he  two  planning  nets  results  in  the  following  intersection  and  difference 
subgraphs  (calling  the  Dienes  Block  procedure  "A",  and  the  hasc-l  procedure  ”0"): 

AflD  is  almost  the  whole  planning  net  for  base-1  subtraction,  except  the  link  for  step  9. 

A'B  is  the  subgraph  that  replaces  step  9,  whose  steps  are  labeled  9.0,  9.1,  etc. 

B-A  is  just  step  9 of  the  base-l  planning  net. 

The  A-B  subgraph  is  almost  the  same  size  as  the  intersection  subgraph,  indicating  that  the 
closeness  metric  would  probably  give  tlie  analogy  a rating  of  "moderate",  which  corresponds  with 
the  intuition  nicely. 

3.9  Difference  generators  are  used  to  predict  closeness 

As  we  hinted  above  it  is  not  always  the  case  that  the  predictions  based  on  the  relative  sizes  of  the 
intersection  and  difference  subgraphs  correspond  so  nicely  with  the  intuition.  However,  in  those 
cases  the  problem  has  been  immediately  apparent  and  was  fixed  utilizing  the  fact  that  planning 
nets  are  partial  orders. 

To  illustrate  the  problem,  a new  analogy  will  be  introduced  and  compared  to  the  one  described 
in  the  previous  subscclion.  Whereas  the  earlier  ex-ample  was,  intuitively,  a moderately  close 
analogy,  this  new  analogy  is  quite  a bit  closer  still.  However,  the  simple  view  of  the  closeness 
metric  as  coTcsponding  to  the  relative  sizes  of  the  intersection  and  difference  subgraphs,  leads  to 
the  false  prediction  tliat  tlie  old  analogy  is  actually  closer  than  (he  new  one. 

Suppose  we  compare  big-pile  Dienes  Block  subtraction  to  sorted  Dienes  Block  subtraction,  an 
analogy  that  earlier  provided  a counterexample.  For  convenience,  let  us  attach  some  letters  to 
these  procedures  and  the  ones  used  in  the  earlier  analogy; 

A:  base-1  subtaction 

B:  big-pile  Dienes  Block  subtraction 

C;  sorted  Dienes  Block  subtraction 

The  BC  analogy  is  intuitively  rather  close.  However,  when  the  planning  nets  are  compared,  we 
find  a huge  subgraph  of  C (hat  isn't  matched,  namely  all  the  design  (hat  has  to  do  with 
maintaining  the  sort.  Indeed,  this  difference  subgraph,  C-B,  is  much  larger  than  B-A  and  A*B 
together.  Subgraph  B-C  is  also  quite  large.  Hence,  even  (hough  BOA  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
BHC,  any  reasonable  metric  would  predict  that  analogy  AB  should  be  closer  than  analogy  BC, 
contrary  to  the  intuition  that  big-pile  Dienes  Block  subtraction  is  more  similar  to  sorted  Dienea 
Block  subtraction  than  to  basc-1  block  subtraction,  lltere  is  a mismatch  between  predictions  of 
the  theory  and  judgements  of  closeness. 
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But  closer  examination  of  subgraph  C-D  reveals  it  has  only  one  entering  link,  just  like  link  9.0  of 
Bgure  2.  I1iis  link  is  labelled  "Violates  Constraint  11;  keep  bUxks  sorted  by  size".  In  other 
words,  it  appears  that  one  plan  inference  is  causing  all  the  others.  We  can  capture  this  notion  of 
causation  by  utilizing  the  topology  of  planning  nets. 

As  discussed  above,  planning  nets  are  partial  orders.  Any  subgraph  of  a partial  order  is  also  a 
partial  order.  In  particular,  the  difference  subgraphs  are  always  partial  orders.  Any  partial  order 
has  a unique  set  of  minimal  elements,  lliis  set  is  the  smallest  set  of  links  that  dominate  all  the 
other  links  in  the  subgraph.  These  mathematical  facts  insure  that  the  following  terms  are  well- 
deHned: 

Where  X and  Y are  any  two  planning  nets,  let  d(X-Y)  be  the  links  that  are  the  minimal 
elements  of  the  difference  subgraph  X-Y,  and  let  d(Y-X)  be  the  links  that  are  the 
minimal  elements  of  Y-X.  Call  these  two  sets  the  difference  generators  of  mp-morphism 
XY. 

Difference  generators  arc  a formal  representation  of  what  is  causing  the  difference  between  two 
procedures.  Intuitively,  what  the  difference  generators  of  mp-morphism  represent  arc  tlie  crucial 
ideas  that  separate  the  two  procedures.  All  the  otiicr  differences  between  the  two  procedures 
stem  from  these  few  crucial  ones. 

To  illustrate  this  notion  of  "ciucial  ideas",  take  the  analogy  between  basc-1  and  big-pile  Dienes 
Blocks,  which  we  were  calling  analogy  AB  in  the  previous  section.  d(B-A)  is  a graph  with  just 
one  link,  labelled  "Step  9;  Constraint  3 - all  blocks  arc  EQtJAL."  d(A-B)  is  a link  labelled  "Step 
9.0:  Constraint  3*  --  two  blocks  are  equal  if  and  only  if  they  have  the  same  StiAPE."  Replacing 
constraint  3 by  constraint  3'  is  about  as  clear  a statement  of  the  difference  between  basc-1  blocks 
and  Dienes  Blocks  as  one  can  hope  to  make. 

Because  difference  generators  capture  the  distinctions  between  procedures  so  succinctly,  they 
seem  highly  appropriate  as  the  inputs  (nr  arguments)  to  the  closeness  metric.  I1icy  are 
decoupled  from  the  unimportant  details  that  fill  flow  charts,  procedural  nets  and  planning  nets, 
details  which  obscure  the  essence  of  analogy  by  inflating  difference  subgraphs  witli  derived,  less 
meaninghil  stnicture.  Indeed,  the  comparison  of  analogy  AB  to  analogy  DC  (i.e.  the  big-pile  vs. 
sorted  analogy)  now  agrees  with  intuition;  all  four  difference  generators,  namely  d(A-B),  d(B-A), 
d(B-C)  and  d(C-B),  arc  .about  one  link  big.  On  the  otitcr  hand,  the  intersection  subgraphs  are  as 
before,  witit  ADB  being  smaller  than  BHC.  Since  the  difference  genemtors  arc  about  the  same 
size,  the  intersection  sets  arc  more  important  in  the  closeness  metric.  Hence,  a reasonable  metric 
would  report  tliat  BC  is  closer  than  AB,  which  corresponds  with  the  intuition  that  big-pile  Dienes 
Blacks  subtnxtion  is  closer  to  sorted  Dienes  Bhxk  subtr.xtion  than  to  basc-l  blocks  subtraction. 
At  last,  we  sc'cni  to  have  found  a level  of  abstraction  for  procedures  where  intuitions  of  closeness 
correspond  to  the  relative  sizes  of  tlic  inputs  to  the  closeness  metric. 
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3.10  Discussion 

'rhe  main  point  of  this  section  has  been  that  planning  nets  provide  a basis  for  a theory  of 
analogy  that  can  predict  the  Judgements  of  experts  on  the  closeness  of  analogies  between 
procedures.  Moreover,  all  the  aspects  of  the  theory  have  very  natural,  almost  elegant  sources. 
Ihe  deep  structure  used  came  naturally  from  Sacerdoti's  work  in  robotics,  mp-morphisms  are  a 
general  purpose  concept,  and  tire  notion  of  difference  generators  came  naturally  from  the 
topology  of  planning  nets. 

We  have  always  been  struck  by  how  much  of  the  design  of  a procedure  like  subtraction  Is 
governed  by  the  design  of  the  representation  of  the  objccis  manipulated  by  tlie  procedure  (e.g., 
the  place-value  number  system).  In  fact,  many  of  the  actions  in  any  of  the  elementary  arithmetic 
procedures  concern  not  the  mathematical  operation  per  se  but  rather  how  the  object 
representations  are  manipulated.  This  impression  is  reinforced  by  experience  in  computer 
programming,  which  is  often  a constant  interplay  between  the  design  of  the  object  (i.e.,  data) 
representation  and  the  code,  even  at  the  highest  levels.  Anyone  who  has  tried  to  understand  a 
program  that  he  did  not  write  can  vouch  for  tlic  importance  of  understanding  the  data 
representation.  In  the  process  of  Judging  the  closeness  of  an  analogy,  a popular  strategy  is  to  first 
look  at  each  procedure's  object  representation,  and  tlicn  build  the  understanding  of  the  overall 
analogy  on  the  basis  of  the  analogy  between  object  representations.  In  short,  it  appears  to  us  that 
a large  portion  of  the  "understanding"  of  a procedure  consists  of  an  understanding  of  the 
implications  of  the  procedure's  object  representation. 

This  view  of  procedural  understanding  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  planning  net  formalism. 
The  constraints  and  heuristics  titat  appear  in  the  net  represent  arc,  in  some  sense,  the  essence  of 
the  procedure.  If  object  representations  were  unimportant,  then  none  of  the  planning  inferences 
would  be  "about"  die  object  representation.  Dut  in  fact,  many  planning  inferences  do  deal  with 
the  object  rcprcsenl.ation.  Even  in  the  base-l  blocks  procedure  above,  with  its  extremely  simple 
object  representation,  we  find  constraint  3 addressed  solely  to  the  object  representation.  In  mors 
complex  procedures,  using  Dienes  Blocks  or  written  numerals,  an  even  larger  portion  of  the 
constraints  concern  the  object  representation.  In  short,  although  planning  nets  abstraa  out  the 
less  important  aspects  of  a procedure,  they  leave  behind  the  design  of  the  object  representatioa, 
which  is  quite  compatible  with  Utc  view  that,  as  a representation  of  "understanding"  of 
procedures,  a fiiir  portion  of  the  constraints  should  model  the  "understanding"  of  the  object 
rcprcsenuition. 

We  have  not  discussed  the  exact  deflniUon  of  the  closeness  metric,  even  though  some  definition 
would  be  necessary  to  mctlHKlically  verify  the  correlations  we  claimed  above.  There  are  many 
diflkullies  and  fine  points  involved  In  determining  such  a definition.  In  particular,  it  is  plausible 
that  the  weight  of  some  planning  Inferences  is  quite  close  to  zero.  We  have  In  mind  the 
common  sense  heuristics,  such  as  Implication  Reduction,  that  play  an  almost  invisible  role  In  the 
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planning.  Also,  some  planning  mles  are  applied  more  than  once  in  a planning  net;  one  may 
perhaps  wish  to  avoid  giving  such  rules  an  inappropriate  prominence  by  only  counting  their  first 
occurrence  in  the  difference  generators  or  the  intersection  sets.  These  are  just  two  of  the  many 
points  that  one  would  have  to  consider  in  defining  a closeness  metric. 

The  reader  has  no  doubt  noticed  the  incredible  amount  of  work  that  goes  into  analyzing  a 
procedure  in  terms  of  its  planning.  First  one  constructs  the  flow  chart,  then  the  constraints  and  a 
sequential  plan  for  the  flow  chart,  and  lastly  calculates  the  planning  net  by  noting  which  planning 
inferences  are  not  ordered  with  respect  to  each  other.  This  large  amount  of  work  leaves  much 
room  for  error  on  the  part  of  the  theorists.  However,  each  level  of  abstraction  is  well  defined, 
and  can  be  checked  for  consistency  by  a computer.  Thus,  one  next  step  is  to  build  a computer 
system  of  utilities  to  aid  in  the  analysis  of  procedures.  However,  there  Is  a certain  amount  of 
intuition  that  goes  into  some  parts  of  the  analysis,  notably  the  formulation  of  a set  of  constraints, 
that  we  doubt  could  ever  be  successfully  mechanized. 
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4.  Analogies  and  Teleologic  Semantics  in  Educational  Research 

In  this  section  we  consider  some  of  the  issues  involved  in  explaining  (or  leaching)  the  knowledge 
we  explained  in  the  first  previous  section-telcologic  semantics.  Briefly,  teleologic  semantics  is 
the  kind  of  knowledge  that  concerns  the  purpose  of  each  part  of  the  procedure  as  well  as  the 
motivation  behind  tlie  set  of  constraints  that  defines  the  particular  representation  for  the  objects. 
In  particular,  we  consider  how  an  individual  piece  of  teleology  can  be  explained,  and  how  such 
individual  explanations  can  be  combined  into  an  integrated  explanation. 

The  section  closes  with  a discussion  of  some  issues  involved  in  microworld-based  curricuU. 
Iliesc  issues  turn  out  to  be  intimately  related  to  those  involved  in  teaching  teleologic  semantics. 

4.1  Local  explanations;  manifestation  and  motivation 

An  important  property  of  the  planning  net  formalization  is  that  tliere  is  a natural  notion  of  how 
to  explain  a small  piece  of  a procedure's  teleologic  semantics.  By  "piece"  we  mean  a constraint 
(or  a small  set  of  constraints)  that  is  used  in  the  planning  net.  To  "explain"  it.  one  uses  a 
minimal  conirasling  pair  of  procedures  --  one  with  the  constraint,  and  one  without  it  -■  that 
compute  the  some  "operation"  as  the  given  target  procedure.  In  other  words,  we  use  analogies  to 
illustrate  constraints.  We  believe  that  using  a concrete  surface  structure  illustration  for  each  deep 
structure  concept  to  be  explained  is  a very  important  explanatory  technique  that  naturally  falls 
out  of  this  development.  For  example,  this  method  of  explatulion  frees  us  from  having  to 
explain  the  planning  fonnalism  to  the  student-a  task  potentially  more  diflicult  than  teaching  the 
procedure  itself. 

More  formally,  to  illustrate  .some  given  constraint($),  one  uses  inv  analogous  procedures  such  that 
one  of  the  difference  generators  of  the  mp-morphism  between  them  is  exactly  the  given  constraint(0- 
If  the  pair  of  procedures  fonns  a minimal  contrasting  pair  tlien  the  mp-morphism  constituting  the 
analogy  is  elementary. 

Of  course,  this  technique  works  just  as  well  for  explaining  heuristics.  However,  heuristics  are 
oflen  such  common  sense  knowledge  that  an  explanation  of  them  is  unnecessary.  So  wc  will  call 
the  planning  inferences  to  be  explained  "constraints,"  avoiding  the  cumbersome  phrase 
"constraints  or  heuristics."  Also,  our  terminology  will  reflect  the  fact  that  it  is  often  possible  to 
provide  a minimal  constrasting  pair  for  each  constraint  individually  (this  observation  is  discussed 
below);  we  use  "constraint"  in  place  of  "a  small  set  of  constraints.” 

An  importmt  rc;illzation  is  that  minimal  contrasting  pairs  can  be  used  in  two  different  ways  in  an 
explanation.  Tliey  can  be  used  to  show  how  the  constraint  is  manifested  on  the  surface,  and  they 
can  also  be  used  to  motivate  the  inclusion  of  the  constraint  in  the  ultimate  design  of  the 
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procedure.  Probably  the  best  way  to  illustrate  the  difTercnces  between  these  two  uses  is  with  an 
example. 

Explaining  the  canonicily  constraint 

The  particular  constraint  that  will  be  used  in  this  example  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  and 
influential  in  arithmetic,  namely  the  canonicity  constraint.  To  show  how  the  planning  net 
representation  can  aid  in  explaining  procedures,  the  constraint  will  be  presented  as  the  "answer" 
to  a non-trivial  teleologic  question. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  carrying?  More  speciflcally,  if  the  problem  is  52  + 49,  why  bother  to 
carry  ten?  Why  not  leave  11  in  the  units  place?  It  is  not  because  there  is  no  symbol  for  the 
"digit"  eleven  - we  could  invent  one  if  we  wanted.  In  Dienes  Block  addition,  the  question  is 
even  clearer.  Why  not  leave  the  answer  in  the  form  of  9 longs  and  11  units?  Why  bother 
carrying? 

The  answer  is  tliat  carrying  maintains  the  canonicity  of  the  representation  of  numbers.  A 
canonical  representation  puts  the  representational  objects  in  one-to-one  coi  respondcncc  with  the 
real  objects  they  represent.  The  Hindu-Arabic  representation  of  numbers  is  canonical  since  there 
is  a unique,  distinct  numeral  for  each  number.  Dienes  Blocks  arc  not  necessarily  a canonical 
representation,  siiKC  most  numbers  can  be  represented  several  w.iyt.  For  instance,  eleven  can  be 
represented  as  a long  and  a unit,  or  as  eleven  units,  llic  purpose  of  carrying  is  to  canonicalize 
the  sum,  by  making  sure  that  there  are  no  more  than  nine  blocks  of  any  given  shape.  In  other 
words,  carrying  is  the  manifestation  of  llic  canonicity  constraint. 

But  suppose  the  questioner  rejoins  by  asking  what  the  purpose  of  the  canonicity  constraint  it. 
The  answer  involves  another  arithmetic  subproccdure  -■  comparison. 

It  is  much  more  effleient  to  And  out  which  numeral  represents  a given  large  number  if  the 
representation  is  canonical.  |jct  us  use  a Dienes  Blocks  comparison  procedure  to  illustrate  the 
gain  in  efficiency.  In  a non-canonical  representation,  the  comparison  procedure  must  compare  all 
the  piles,  since  a very  large  pile  of  small  blocks  can  make  up  for  a defleit  of  larger  blocks.  In  a 
canonical  representation,  the  comparison  procedure  needn't  chock  all  the  piles.  If  it  finds  that 
one  numeral  has  more  flats  than  the  other  numeral,  then  it  needn't  compare  the  longs  or  units; 
even  if  the  other  numeral  has  the  maximum  number  of  lungs  and  units  allowed,  namely  9 each, 
the  first  numeral  will  still  represent  the  larger  number.  Imposing  the  canonicity  constraint  makes 
the  comparison  procedure  much  more  efficient,  because  it  allows  the  procedure  to  stop  earlier. 
But  the  canonicity  constraint  is  a constraint  on  the  rcprescnUitiun  of  numbers,  and  so  all 
arithmetic  procedures  must  obey  it.  Even  though  the  constraint  makes  part  of  the  addition 
pruccdure  somewhat  less  efficient,  it  makes  comparison  so  much  more  efficient  that  it  is  worth 
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having.  'Iliis  appeal  to  efficiency  is  the  ultimate  endpoint  in  the  explanation  of  the  molivalion  for 
carrying  and  the  canonicity  constraint. 


In  this  mini-explanation  of  carrying,  we  have  seen  two  important  facets  of  telcologic  knowledge. 
In  the  addition  procedure,  the  canonicity  constraint  was  manifested  as  a carry  subprocedure.  But 
the  niotivatloii  for  adopting  the  constraint  lay  in  another  procedure,  comparison.  Hach  of  these 
two  facets,  which  we  will  begin  calling  local  explanation  since  they  explain  just  one  constraint, 
was  illustrated  with  a minimal  contrasting  pair  of  procedures.  One  member  of  the  pair  was  a 
fully  operational  version  of  the  procedure  that  lacked  the  constraint  being  discussed,  while  the 
other  member  adopted  the  constraint.  But  the  manifestation  part  of  the  explanation  involved  a 
minimal  contrasting  pair  which  was  different  from  the  pair  used  to  motivate  the  constraint  (i.e., 
addition  vs.  comparison).  As  will  be  discussed  later,  it  is  preferable  to  have  a pair  of  analogous 
procedures  which  illustrates  both  the  manifestation  and  the  motivation  of  ideologic  concepts  but 
this  is  not  always  possible. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  concreteness  of  this  minimal  contrasting  pair  paradigm  of  explanation  is 
of  crucial  importance  in  making  ideologic  semantics  clear,  lire  learner  can  see  in  very  concrete 
terms  how  .adopting  a constraint  effects  the  prrxedure.  Winston  show  that  a similar  cx<imple- 
based  paradigm  was  sufficient  to  teach  the  abstract  concepts  necessary  to  recognize  toy  block 
constnictions,  such  as  an  arch  (Winston  1975,  1978). 

In  fact,  many  minimal  contnisting  pairs  tliat  manifest  the  given  constoaint  .are  av.aii.nble, 
depending  on  which  of  the  remaining  constraints  are  adopted.  If  all  the  constraints  of  a given 
target  procedure  are  adopted,  then  one  member  of  the  pair  is  the  target  procedure  itself. 
Otherwise,  the  contrast  is  exhibited  across  a pair  of  model  procedures  which  still  satisfy  the 
mathematical  constraints  of  the  target  procedure.  Using  model  procedures  often  highlights  the 
contrast,  making  it  much  easier  to  sec  the  constraint  under  discussion.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
canonicity  constraint,  where  Dienes  blocks  .allowed  us  use  non-canonical  numben  without 
inventing  new  digit  symbols. 

However,  model  procedures  must  be  used  with  some  care,  as  the  following  example  illustrates. 
The  impact  of  efficiency  metrics  on  "loop  Jamming" 

Consider  the  difference  between  the  standard  carry  subprocedure  and  the  two-pass  version 
described  in  the  introduction,  where  carrying  was  deferred  while  all  the  columns  were  added, 
then  performed  on  a second  pass  over  Uic  columns.  Ihis  diffcrcrKe  is  a constraint  that  was 
called  loop  Jamming,  after  the  ctanpilcr  optimization  technique  of  the  stune  0.1100  which  weaves 
two  loops  into  one  (Allen  and  Cocke  1972). 
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One  can  not  use  Dienes  Blocks  procedures  to  motivate  loop  jamming,  since  exactly  the  same 
number  of  hand  motions,  fact  table  lookups,  etc.  are  required  by  each  procedure.  So,  Dienes 
Blocks  are  an  inappropriate  model  domain  for  discussing  this  constraint. 

However,  when  implemented  with  written  numerals,  loop  jamming  does  create  a difference  in 
efficiency.  (See  note  8 for  details)  lire  two-pass  implementation  of  carrying  requires  more 
writing  than  the  standard  implementation.  Thus  written  arithmetic  turns  out  to  be  an  appropriate 
domain  for  discussing  the  loop  jamming  constraint 

The  important  point  to  notice  about  this  example  is  that  the  choice  of  the  model  has  some 
impact  on  the  local  explanation.  In  particular,  a model  which  clearly  displays  tlie  manifestation 
of  the  constraint  in  the  procedure  may  not  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  motivation  for  the 
constraint.  For  example,  since  one  doesn't  have  to  worry  about  how  to  write  the  intermediate 
column  sums  which  may  be  greater  than  nine  with  Dienes  Blocks,  we  can  use  them  to  implement 
both  the  one  and  two  pass  addition  procedures  and  thus  use  them  to  illustrate  the  manifestation 
of  loop  jamming.  Rut.  unfortunately,  they  cannot  be  used  to  motivate  loop  jamming  since  the 
resulting  procedure  is  no  more  efficient. 

Another  point  to  notice  about  tlic  preceding  ex.^mple  is  the  use  of  efficiency  metrics  in  motivating 
design  choices.  An  efficiency  metric  is  some  weighted  sum  of  hand  motions,  fact  table  lookups, 
table  size,  amount  of  paper  used,  etc.  The  weighting  of  efficiency  metrics  is  very  important.  For 
ex.ampic,  if  reducing  memory  load  is  more  desirable  than  decreasing  the  number  of  write 
oper.alions,  then  the  discussion  of  loop  jamming  ends  with  the  opposite  conclusion,  that  two-pass 
carrying  is  better  than  the  standard  subproccdure  (sec  note  9 for  details).  The  two-pass  version 
uses  less  short  teim  memory  but  more  pencil  lead.  So.  exactly  what  efficiency  metric  is  used 
greatly  affects  the  local  explanation.  We  do  not  look  upon  efficiency  metrics  as  a regrettable  new 
variable  that  must  be  tied  down  and  parameteri/cd  with  careful  experimentation,  but  rather  as  a 
source  of  flexibility  that  can  be  used  to  tailor  the  teaching  paradigm  to  the  needs  of  particular 
students. 


4.2  Principles  for  sequencing  local  explanations 

For  moderately  complex  procedures,  such  as  subtraction,  the  number  of  constraints  can  be  high 
enough  to  cause  problems  of  presentation.  Our  current  best  estimate  of  the  number  of 
constraints  of  subtraction  is  17.  To  explain  this  many  constraints,  each  with  its  own  manifestation 
and  motivation,  may  seem  a difficult  t€'uk.  However,  with  the  planning  net  formalism,  we  can 
investigate  how  to  ''optimally"  sequence  a collection  of  "model"  procedures;  the  first  procedure 
(or  "model")  in  the  sequence  would  be  a very,  very  simple  version  of  the  skill,  and  the  last 
pnicedurc  in  tlic  sequence  would  be  the  target  procedure.  For  ex.nmple,  in  subtraction  the  first 
prixedure  might  be  base-l  block  subtrxtiun  and  the  last,  standard  written  subtraction.  But  how 
should  the  intermediate  models  be  sequenced? 
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Using  the  formalisms  developed  above,  principles  for  sequencing  local  explanations  can  be  staled 
precisely.  Several  such  principles  are  staled  below  that  we  believe  will  lead  to  sequences  that 
belter  enable  assimilation  of  the  overall  teleology  of  a procedure  from  the  explanations  of  its 
parts.  Hach  one  of  them  falls  out  quite  naturally  from  the  planning  net  formalism. 

It  will  be  convenient  in  what  follows  to  say  that  such  sequences  run  from  left  to  right  --  the 
target  procedure  is  the  procedure  on  the  far  right.  ITiis  allows  us  to  talk  of  die  left  and  right 
procedures  of  a mp-morphism.  Also,  we  will  speak  of  the  left  and  right  difference  generators  of 
a mp-morphism:  if  A is  left  of  B,  then  d(A-B)  is  the  left  difference  generator. 

Introduce  each  constraint 

As  we  saw  in  the  previous  subsection,  it  is  best  to  illustrate  each  constraint  with  a minimal 
conslrasting  pair  of  analogous  procedures.  This  is  probably  the  most  important  sequencing 
principle,  that  each  constraint  be  illustrated  individually.  However,  it  is  probably  also  true  that  it 
is  better  to  introduce  the  constraint  rather  than  take  it  away.  This  gives  llte  sequence  an  air  of 
progression  toward  tlte  target  procedure.  Pulling  this  principle  formally,  we  have:  each 
constraint  is  lire  sole  contents  of  the  right  difference  generator  of  some  mp-morphism  in  the 
sequence.  That  is. 

Principle  1.  For  each  constraint  C in  (he  target  procedure’s  planning  net, 
there  exists  i such  that  d(Pj  - Pj.j)  = { C }, 

where  the  procedures  are  numbered  from  left  to  right  (first  to  last). 

Starting  with  a very  simple  procedure  would,  hopefully,  tap  a person's  intuitive  understanding. 
Then,  since  each  of  the  analogies  (mp-morphisms)  is  very  close  (or  at  worst,  moderate  --  we  are 
guaranteed  only  that  one  of  difference  generators  is  a singleton  set,  namely  the  constraint  being 
introduced),  it  .should  be  easy  to  transfer  that  understanding  along,  augmenting  it  only  slightly  as 
each  new  procedure  is  presented. 

Only  introduce  target  procedure  constraints 

Occasionally,  it  is  necessary  to  "build"  a left  procedure  to  illustrate  some  constraint.  This  occurs 
when  one  can  not  adjust  the  sequence  so  that  the  right  procedure  of  some  other  constraint  is  this 
constraint's  left  procedure.  In  this  case,  one  ends  up  with  an  adjacent  pair  of  procedures  Uiat  do 
not  illustrate  a constraint  from  the  target  procedure.  Although  the  person  (or  computer)  doing 
the  explaining  can  mention  that  this  analogy  isn’t  so  important,  it  would  be  belter  if  the  sequence 
didn't  have  sikIi  pairs.  So,  another  optimization  principle  to  shoot  for  is; 

Principle  2.  For  each  I in  the  sequence,  there  exists  a constraint  C In  the  target 
procedure's  planning  net,  such  that  d(Pt  ■ P|.|)  = { C }. 
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Minimize  redundancy 

One  should  not  remove  a constraint  that  has  been  introduced  previously,  or  introduce  a 
constraint  twice.  Although  one  could  argue  that  the  redundancy  of  seeing  the  constraint 
illustrated  in  several  different  contexts  (i.e.  with  different  model  procedures)  serves  to  reinforce 
the  local  explanation,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  would  create  confusion,  rather  than  dispel 
it,  and  in  addition,  it  would  create  the  impression  that  the  sequence  was  meandering. 

More  formally,  we  propose  that  the  sequence  obey  the  following  conditions: 

Principle  3.  For  any  i^j  diPj  - P^.i)  D d(Pj  - Pj.i)  = 0 

Principle  4.  For  any  i^j  d(P,  j • Pj)  H dfPj.j  - Pj)  = 0 

Principle  5.  For  any  ij  d(Pj  - P,.i)  H d(Pj.i  - Pj)  = 0 

The  first  condition  advises  one  not  to  introduce  a constraint  twice,  and  tlie  second  condition 

advises  one  to  avoid  removing  a constraint  twice.  The  tliird  condition  says  that  once  a constraint 
is  introduced  (the  first  term)  it  can  never  be  taken  out  (the  second  term).  Actually,  it  also  says 
th.it  once  a constraint  is  removed,  it  shouldn't  be  reinserted,  which  is  also  a plausible  condition  to 
impose  for  aiding  the  cogency  of  the  sequence. 

Efficiency  should  increase  monotonically 

We  mentioned  above  that  a minimal  contrasting  pair  for  a constraint  does  not  necessarily  show 
an  increase  in  efficiency,  lliat  is,  all  ways  of  manifesting  a constraint  do  not  necessarily  motivate 
it  as  well.  One  condition  on  a sequence  is  that  the  model  procedures  be  chosen  and  sequenced  so 
that  efficiency  always  increases  as  the  target  constraints  are  adopted.  That  is. 

Principle  6.  For  all  i,  Pj  is  more  efficient  than  Pj.^, 

Since  there  are  many  minimal  contrasting  pairs  that  manifest  a constraint,  it  is  usually  not 
difficult  to  find  some  pair  that  motivates  it  as  well,  but  putting  that  pair  into  a sequence  with  the 
other  constraint's  pairs  can  be  somewhat  difficult.  We  know  of  only  one  constraint  fur  addition 
or  subtraction,  namely  the  canonicity  constraint,  where  the  motivation  pair  must  be  distinct  from 
the  manifestation  pqir.  This  is  inevitable  since  canonicity  is  basically  designed  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  comparison,  not  tlie  other  arithmetic  operations.  Tims,  if  one  were  only  interested 
in  a sequence  of  addition  procedures  or  subtraction  procedures,  then  the  pair  for  the  canonicity 
constraint  would  necessary  violate  this  sequence  principle.  However,  with  this  one  exception,  it 
has  been  easy  to  find  sotne  minimal  contrasting  pair  that  serves  to  both  manifest  and  motivate  a 
constraint  for  subtraction. 
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However,  pulling  such  pairs  inlo  a sequence  requires  some  care.  Swilching  the  order  of  two 
constraints  in  a sequence  often  alters  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  minimal  contrasting  pair  of 
procedures  that  manifest  the  unit.  Under  one  ordering,  both  constraints  might  improve 
efficiency.  But  under  the  reverse  order,  adopting  one  of  the  units  may  result  in  no  increase  in 
efficiency,  or  even  a decrease  in  efficiency.  This  might  seem  strange,  so  let  us  pause  a moment 
for  an  example. 

Consider  ordering  the  canonicily  constraint  versus  the  constraint  that  Dienes  Blocks  be  kept 
sorted  by  size.  First,  suppose  that  the  canonicily  constraint  precedes  the  sorl-by-size  constraint  in 
the  sequence.  Under  this  ordering,  the  efficiency  increases  between  each  procedure;  imposing 
the  canonicily  constraint  forces  the  procedure  to  search  through  the  big  pile  of  Dienes  blocks  to 
check  dial  there  are  no  more  than  ten  blocks  of  any  given  shape.  Hence,  adopting  the  sort-by- 
size  constraint  greatly  improves  efficiency  by  eliminating  rumaging  around  through  the  big  pile  in 
favor  of  simply  counting  up  the  number  of  blocks  in  each  of  the  small  piles. 

Now  suppose  the  order  in  the  sequence  were  reversed,  and  sort-by-size  were  imposed  before 
canonicily.  Tlie  minimal  constrasting  pair  for  sort  by-size  consists  of  (a)  adding  two  big  piles  of 
Dienes  Blocks  together  by  simply  forming  the  union,  versus  (b)  adding  each  of  the  small  piles 
together  in  a series  of  separate  union  operations.  Now  the  introduction  of  the  constraint  actually 
decreases  the  efficiency  of  addition.  Since  no  carrying  is  required  (canonicily  not  being  imposed 
yet),  there  is  no  use  in  the  separation  by  size.  Maintaining  the  constraint  creates  extra  work  with 
no  reward.  So,  modifying  the  order  of  two  constraints  in  llie  sequence  can  impact  the  .ability  to 
motivate  them. 

Although  it  may  be  a difficult  condition  to  achieve,  if  a manifestation-based  sequence  has 
monolonically  increasing  efficiency,  the  viewer  can  see  with  no  additional  examples  not  only  what 
each  constraint  is,  but  why  it  exists  (i.e.  what  good  it  is). 

Telescoping  sequences 

Occasionally,  one  finds  mp-morphisms  which  introduce  a constraint  but  don’t  need  to  remove 
any  constraints.  Tlic  canonicily  constraint  can  be  illustrated  with  a mp-morphism  whose  left 
difference  subgraph  is  null  (fur  addition,  one  could  use  llie  two-pass  addition  procedure 
described  in  tlie  introduction  as  the  right  hand  procedure,  and  the  first  ptiss  of  it  for  the  left 
prcKcdure).  'ITiat  is,  the  mp-morphism  is  total  with  respect  to  the  left  planning  net.  It  seems 
plausible  that  mp-morphisms  which  never  removed  constraints  would  create  a very  strong  sense 
of  progression  toward  a target  procedure.  Such  .sequences  arc  characterized  by  tlie  condition 

Principle  7.  For  any  1.  d(Pj.i  • Pj)  = 0 
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4.3  A space  of  mp-morphisms 

Needless  to  say.  it  will  rarely  be  possible  for  a sequence  to  satisfy  all  the  sequencing  principles 
mentioned  above.  Indeed,  we  may  only  be  able  to  satisfy  some  principles  along  part  of  its 
length,  and  different  principles  along  another  part.  We  need  some  way  to  study  the  relative 
contribution  of  the  various  principles  to  ease  of  explanation. 

Ultimately,  we  would  like  to  develop  a representation  of  all  principled  sequences  to  a given 
target  procedure.  These  sequences  could  be  represented  in  an  economical  way  by  a directed 
graph  whose  nodes  would  represent  planning  nets.  'Iliere  would  be  a link  from  node  A to  node 
D only  if  they  appeared  as  an  adjacent  pair  in  some  sequence  that  was  considered  a plausible 
explanation  sequence,  perhaps  because  it  met  some  minimum  number  of  the  pinciples  listed 
above.  (In  particular,  one  might  include  all  (known)  minimal  consirasting  pairs  for  the  target 
constraints  --  this  would  correspond  to  using  principle  number  one  as  a threshold  fur  inclusion  in 
the  space.)  This  directed  graph  has  the  property  that  any  sequence  from  a "most  primitive 
version"  node  to  the  "target"  node  would  b*'  a possible  sequence  for  explaining  the  teleology  of 
tlie  target  procedure.  We  tend  to  think  of  tJtis  graph  as  a space  of  mp-morphisms. 

One  clear  problem  that  could  be  attacked  witli  such  a space  is  improving  on  the  naturalness  of 
tcleologic  explanations.  Presenting  the  17  or  so  mp-morphisms  (or  procedural  models)  for  place- 
value  subtraction  is  Ixxind  to  be  very  conhising  unless  they  can  somehow  be  aligned  along  the 
individual's  own  cognitive  structures  (sec  Appendix  1 for  a detailed  example  of  one  such  chain  of 
models).  We  have  already  mentioned  seven  principles  tirat  probably  contribute  to  better 
comprehension  of  such  explanations.  Hach  of  tl\ese  principles  would  be  incorporated  into  the 
space,  perhaps  as  annotations  on  the  b.tsic  partial  order.  Hopefully,  experience  and  experiment 
will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  otlrer  factors  that  improve  the  natur.alncss  of  teleologic  explanations. 

4.4  Using  the  mp-morphisms  space  in  microworld -based  curricula 

In  a microworld-bascd  curriculum,  the  student  explores  a rich  environment,  hopefully  inventing 
something  analogous  to  the  target  skill.  For  example,  a student  might  be  given  Dienes  Blocks 
and  a puzzle  which  requires  using  multi-jigit  arithmetic  to  solve  it.  Actually,  how  students  are 
motivated  to  do  the  arithmetic  is  no'  an  is.suc  here.  11rc  point  is  that  students  arc  not  given  the 
sequence  of  actions  that  implcmeni  aiithmctic  for  the  given  representation  of  numbers.  Instead, 
they  must  invent  it  themselves.  Invention  <s  the  essence  of  a microworld-bascd  curriculum. 

Tracking  a student's  discovery  process 

The  space  of  mp-morphisms  could  be  quite  usrTut  .is  a way  to  "triKk"  a student's  discovery 
process.  1'hc  basic  idea  is  that  an  observer  (postibly  a computer)  analyzes  the  procedures  that 
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the  student  invents  in  terms  of  planning  nets.  '1116  nodes  in  the  space  that  correspond  to  the 
plans  of  these  procedures  are  marked.  'ITie  student’s  progress  is  then  expressed  as  the  shortest 
sequence  along  the  constraints  that  connect  the  marked  nodes.  Hiis  provides  a strung  hypothesis 
concerning  what  the  student  lias  learned  during  tlie  discovery  process. 

Such  a tracking  study  would  provide  an  empirical  way  to  verify  conjectures  about  "natural" 
.sequences  for  teleologic  explanations,  lliat  is,  observing  that  students  generally  followed 
sequences  that  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  procedure  would  support  the  conjecture  that 
monotonically  increasing  efficiency  is  important  for  cogent,  natural  explanations. 

Sequencing  microworlds 

A persistent  problem  in  microworld-based  curricula  is  how  to  sequence  the  microworlds  so  as  to 
maximize  the  cumulation  of  intuitions  built  up  while  exploring  the  microworld  and  enable  them 
to  be  transferred  to  the  target  procedure.  One  ready  answer  is  provided  by  tlie  space  of  mp- 
morphism  sequences,  assuming  it  has  been  annotated  to  show  which  sequence’s  are  most  natural. 

Sequencing  microworlds  obviously  imposes  an  order  on  the  traversal  of  the  nodes  in  the  mp- 
morphism  space.  Although  there  are  many  Dienes  block  procedures  and  abacus  procedures,  one 
can't  move  from  a Dienes  Block  prixedurc  to  an  abacus  procedure's  node  until  one  leaves  the 
Dienes  Block  microworld  and  enters  the  abacus  microworld.  So,  the  most  natural  sequence  of 
inicroworlds  is  the  one  that  enables  traversal  of  the  most  natural  sequences  tlirough  the  constraini 
space.  Ixt  us  illustrate  this  conjecture  with  an  example. 

Suppose  one  tried  to  teach  addition  with  tlie  following  sequence  of  microworlds; 

base*l  blocks,  the  abacus.  Dienes  Blocks,  written  numbers 

One  would  expect  the  students  to  become  frustrated  when  they  find  that  the  teleology  associated 
with  place-value  encoding  of  numbers,  which  they  laboriously  invented  for  Uie  abacus,  is 
obviated  by  the  shape-value  encoding  of  Dienes  Blocks.  And  when  they  find  tlicy  must  resurrect 
this  place-value  notion  to  move  from  Dienes  Blocks  to  written  numbers,  one  would  expect  them 
to  become  disgruntled,  or  worse  yet,  apply  "teacher  psychology"  and  guess  that  place-value 
couldn't  possibly  be  part  of  the  design  because  "we  already  had  Utat."  In  comparison,  reordering 
the  sequence  to  be 

base-1  blocks.  Dienes  Blocks,  the  ab.acus,  written  numbers 

allows  invention  of  the  notion  of  phace-Viilue  just  once,  in  transistion  from  Dienes  Blocks  to  the 
abacus,  and  then  maintenance  of  the  notion  IhrougluHit  the  ab<icus  microworld  and  on  into  (he 
written  numbers. 
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lliesc  ordering  results  could  be  predicted  on  the  basis  of  one  of  the  naturalness  principles 
mentioned  above,  namely,  that  constraints  ought  to  accumulate  along  the  sequence.  They  should 
be  added  once  and  never  removed.  In  the  first  sequence  of  microworlds,  there  is  no  sequence  of 
procedures  that  can  avoid  adding  the  constraints  that  express  place-value  encoding  during  the 
first  transition,  and  dropping  some  of  them  during  the  second  transition. 

IVIml  is  the  closest  possible  procedure  in  a given  microworld  to  the  target  procedure? 

Just  exactly  how  close  to  standard  arithmetic  procedures  can  procedures  built  around  a particular 
representation  of  numbers,  say  Dienes  Blocks,  be  made  to  be?  Can  a Dienes  Block  procedure  be 
devised  that  is  totally  isomorphic  to  a standard  written  procedure?  This  is  a question  of  interest 
to  educators.  For  example,  it  bears  on  the  question  of  just  how  much  a child  can  learn  about 
standard  arithmetic  by  inventing  a good  arithmetic  procedure  in  a given  microworld,  such  as 
Dienes  Blocks.  This  in  turn  bears  on  the  question  of  how  many  microworlds,  and  which  ones, 
arc  necessary  to  allow  the  student  to  easily  converge  upon  llie  target  skill.  With  a formal  theory 
of  analogy  between  procedures,  we  can  now  precisely  determine  how  close  the  best  possible 
procedure  defined  over  a given  microworld  can  be  to  the  target  procedure. 

Take  any  procedure  that  uses  the  given  representation  of  numbers.  Examine  the  difference 
generator  of  the  analogy  between  it  and  die  target  procedure  (e.g.  written  addition).  If  this  set 
contains  constraints  can  not  be  met  because  of  the  basic  physics  of  the  representation,  Uien  one 
can  not  construct  a model  procedure  that  is  isomorphic  to  the  target  procedure.  An  example 
should  make  this  a little  clearer, 

A careful  examination  of  the  planning  net  has  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a Dienes 
Block  addition  procedure  whose  analogy  with  written  addition  is  perfect  (i.c.  an  isomorphism). 
One  constraint  that  is  always  present  in  Dienes  Blocks  involves  the  shape-value  encoding  that  is 
the  hallmark  of  Dienes  Blocks.  There  is  an  encoding  of  the  relationship  between  position  and 
place-value  that  is  present  in  both  written  addition  and  sorted  Dienes  Block  addition,  but  it  is 
redundantly  coded  by  the  visual  appearance  of  Dienes  Blocks.  If  one  got  rid  of  this  redundancy 
by  evening  out  tlie  sizes  of  Uic  blocks,  then  Urey  wouldn’t  be  Dienes  Blocks  anymore.  So  the 
redundancy  is  inherent  in  the  representation,  and  will  be  part  of  the  difference  generator  of  the 
analogy  to  written  addition  no  matter  how  clever  one  is  about  inventing  Dienes  Block  addition 
procedures. 

As  a consequence,  certain  subtle  shifts  in  representation  which  occur  in  the  standard  procedure 
for  adding  written  numbers  can  not  be  duplicated  in  any  Dienes  Block  addition  procedure  (see 
note  10  for  details).  Tliis  deficit  gives  some  bite  to  tlic  inherent  incompleteness;  Utc  subtlety  of 
these  shifts  makes  them  likely  candidates  for  misunderstandings  which  Dienes  Blocks  are 
apparently  helpless  to  prevent  This  essential  inadequacy  can  be  directly  diagnosed  if  not 
predicted  using  the  thc'ory  of  analogy  between  procedures. 
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In  similar  fashion,  other  microworlds  can  be  evaluated.  This  evaluation  is,  however,  quite 
constructive.  Once  the  inherent  mismatch  with  the  target  procedure  has  been  indenlihed.  the  gap 
can  be  filled  by  modifying  the  micruworld,  or  adding  another  microworld  to  the  curriculum,  if  so 
desired. 

In  short,  many  of  the  same  issues  appear  to  be  involved  in  the  teaching  teleology  and  discovery- 
based  teaching.  Planning  nets  seem  to  provide  a formal  tool  for  investigating  this  relationship 
further. 
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5.  Conclusions 

The  m^jor  claim  of  this  paper  is  that  planning  nett  provide  useful  formalisms  for  capturing  the 
teleologk  semantics  of  procedures.  However,  probably  the  most  important  thought  to  take  away 
from  this  exposition  is  the  importance  and  utility  of  using  planning  knowledge  in  the  deep 
structure  analysis  of  procedures. 

In  contrast  to  other  work  on  analogy,  we  have  ignored  the  process  of  solving  an  analogy  problem. 
Instead,  we  have  concentrated  on  an  intuitive  determination  of  what  representation  most  closely 
models  the  way  experts  conceive  of  procedures  in  order  to  understand  analogies.  This 
methodology  has  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  that  was  reached  by  completely  different  method. 
In  particular,  our  planning  nets  are  very  similar  to  Sacerdoti's  "procedural  nets"  (Sacerdoti  1977), 
Sacerdoti  has  sliown  his  procedural  nets  to  be  a sufficient  representation  for  designing  procedures, 
and  indeed  much  belter  than  other  known  representations.  We  have  tried  to  show  a similar 
representation  to  be  a sufficient  representation  fur  judging  Ute  closeness  of  analogy,  and  indeed 
much  belter  than  other  known  representations.  In  short,  evidence  is  accumulating  that  planning 
net-like  representations  arc  good  for  many  purposes.  However,  we  should  point  out  once  again 
that  neither  Sacerdoti  nor  ourselves  make  any  claims  that  the  process  of  building  a planning  net, 
either  fur  analogy  or  design,  exactly  mcxlels  the  human  process  of  building  a planning  net. 

Since  Ideologic  knowledge  is  a part  of  a certain  kind  of  expertise,  one  naturally  wonders  how  it 
can  l)c  taught.  Pl.-inning  nets  provide  a precise  framework  fur  constructing  explanations  and 
curricula  to  explicate  teleology.  In  particular,  ilic  formalism  helps  answer  the  question  of  how  to 
sequence  a set  of  "moder*  procedures,  with  ceilain  formal  properties.  Moreover,  many  of  these 
same  formal  properties  seem  useful  in  discovery  learning  curricula. 

Our  last  comment  sliould  undoubtedly  be  that  this  research  is  just  iKginning.  Ihcre  arc  many 
deficiencies  and  questions  that  must  be  addressed.  Reliable  empirical  measurements  of  closeness 
and  transferability  must  be  made.  Ibc  general  precision  of  the  theory  must  be  improved,  and  Its 
inordinate  amount  of  detail  must  be  tamed,  hopefully  with  the  aid  of  a computer.  In  particular, 
we  would  like  a complete,  precise  space  of  mp-morphisms  for  all  five  arithmetic  operations.  The 
limitations  of  the  Utcory  should  be  tested  by  exercising  it  on  examples  from  other  domains.  In 
other  words,  this  paper  is  more  a proposal  to  investigate  a promising  line  of  thought  than  a report 
on  completed  research. 
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Notes 

Note  1:  It  is  safe  to  assume  tliat  individuals  will  differ  in  their  judgements  of  the  closeness  of 
analogies.  We  take  the  position  that  this  is  due  to  the  different  deep  structures  that  they  assign 
to  procedures.  For  example,  someone  who  is  just  learning  addition  may  not  find  the  analogy 
between  one-pass  and  two-pass  addition  particularly  close.  This  might  be  due  to  a lack  of 
distinct  concepts  for  "carrying"  and  "column  addition”.  So,  how  one  understands  a procedure 
affects  the  data  that  the  theory  of  analogy  will  be  verified  against.  Since  we  are  interested  in 
telcologic  semantics  and  since  teleologic  undersunding  is  a mark  of  expertise,  it  was  important  to 
use  experts  as  subjects. 

Note  2:  Tversky  (1977)  weighted  the  features  in  the  set  A-O  more  heavily  Uran  the  features  in  the 
set  B-A  in  order  to  account  for  certain  experimental  data,  e.g.  that  "Red  China  is  similar  to 
North  Korea"  has  a lower  degree  of  intuitive  similarity  than  "North  Korea  is  similar  to  Red 
China." 

Note  3;  The  judgements  of  closeness  are  those  of  experts  on  arithmetic,  and  so  can  be  taken  to 
reflect  the  teleologic  semantics  of  arithmetic. 

Note  4:  The  folklore  about  protocol  taking,  supported  by  a few  experiments  (Card  1978),  Is: 
when  in  doubt,  use  a finer  grain  size.  If  the  grain  size  is  too  large,  one  might  miss  distinctions. 
If  one  errs  the  other  way,  and  makes  the  grain  size  too  fine,  then  one  creates  more  work  for 
oneself,  yet  if  one  is  tenacious,  tlte  relevant  distinctions  will  ultimately  appear,  probably  as 
relations  between  groups  of  actions  instead  of  single,  individual  actions.  So.  it  appears  that  the 
grain  size  issue  (and  a very  similar  issue,  namely  the  choice  of  primitive  actions)  appears  to  be 
more  a practical  tradeoff  than  an  insunnountable  source  of  uncertainty  in  the  theory. 

Note  S;  Dienes  Block  subtraction  and  other  block  subtraction  procedures  arc  usually  taught  using 
oral  or  written  presentations  of  the  problems.  Ihus,  to  solve  n-m,  tire  first  step  is  to  translate  n 
into  blocks,  using  some  "bank”  as  a source  of  blocks.  Next,  one  translates  in  into  blocks,  but  uses 
the  first  pile  as  the  source.  When  one  is  finished  translating,  the  first  pile  contains  n-m  blocks. 
Tlris  procedure  for  doing  bUxk  subtraction  is  so  dissimilar  to  written  subtraction  that  we  have 
avoided  using  it  in  this  paper. 

Note  6:  In  formulating  constraints,  it  is  very  important  to  put  as  little  into  each  constraint  as 
possible.  For  example,  we  could  have  replaced  constraint  2 by  "decrementing  dot  by  1 must 
echoed  by  decrementing  top  by  1."  Although  adequate  for  base-1  subtraction,  this  is  not  the 
most  general  statement  of  the  constraint,  and  indeed,  this  constraint  would  have  to  be  replaced  to 
handle  Dienes  Block  subtraction.  The  basic  idea  is  to  split  the  declarative  description  of  the  world 
and  the  goal  as  finely  as  possible,  so  that  small  variations  on  the  procedure  can  be  modeled  by 
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replacement  of  one  constraint  among  many  small  ones,  rather  than  modification  of  one  clause  of  a 
large,  special  purpose  constraint. 

Note  7:  We  have  glossed  over  a number  of  very  difficult  issues  in  the  presentation  of  the 
planning  steps.  For  instance,  why  was  the  table  chosen  in  Step  5 as  the  location  for  emptying 
the  Lit?  How  did  we  know  not  to  empty  it  on  top  or  nor?  Only  the  successful  reasoning  has 
been  presented  - the  alternatives  that  didn't  work  weren't  mentioned.  Most  of  the  research  in 
planning  for  robotics  has  gone  into  improving  the  search  for  correct  plans  by  recognizing 
unworkable  alternatives  and  recovering  from  them  gracefully.  All  these  dinicult  questions 
involving  search  can  be  ignored  because  we  are  only  interested  in  having  a correct  planning  net 
for  a procedure,  not  in  finding  one. 

Note  8:  In  the  standard  version  of  subtraction,  where  the  carry  loop  is  jammed  together  with  the 
add-column  loop,  one  must  write  n i m digits,  where  n is  the  length  of  the  longest  addend,  and 
m is  the  number  of  carries  required  (it  is  assumed  that  one  writes  a "1"  above  the  columns  one 
carries  into).  In  the  two-pass  version,  one  must  write  n t-  2m  digits:  one  must  remember  from  the 
first  pass  which  columns  are  overflowing,  and  this  requires  m notes  to  t)ne.self,  say  in  tlte  form  of 
writing  a "I"  above  the  overflowing  column.  The  second  in  operations  come  from  rewriting  the 
answer  digit  of  the  columns  that  are  carried  into.  Tlierc  may  be  even  more  rewriting  if  the 
answer  carried  into  is  a 9. 

Note  9:  In  the  column  carried  into,  the  standard  subpriKedure  requires  adding  three  digits,  one 
of  which  is  of  course  the  carried  "1".  Hut  adding  three  digits  requires  remembering  the  sum  of 
the  first  two  digits  while  acces.sing  the  third  digit.  Ilie  two-pass  subprocedure  doesn't  load 

memory  this  way.  since  the  intermediate  sum  is  written  down  instead. 

Note  10:  When  one  adds  two  large  digits  from  a given  column,  one  gets  back  a non-digiL  e.g. 

"14".  Ihe  first  shifl  in  representation  is  to  break  this  number  down  into  units  and  tens.  Nest, 

lire  units  must  be  converted  into  a digit  in  the  columns  being  .added,  while  the  lens  must  be 
converted  into  an  argument  to  the  carry  subprocedure.  In  Dienes  Block  addition,  the  second 
conversion  is  superfluous,  since  the  result  of  the  column  addition  is  already  scaled  up  to  the 
value  of  the  ertiumn,  so  to  speak.  Tlrat  is,  an  add  in  tire  lens  column  yields  "140"  in  the  form  of 
14  LONCis,  not  14  UNirs. 
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Appendix  1 

An  explanation  of  the  teleologic  semantics  of  subtraction 

To  give  a feel  for  how  an  explanation  based  on  paths  of  minimal  contrasting  pain  of  analogous 
procedures  might  go,  an  example  of  such  a path  is  presented  here.  It  begins  with  base-l 
subtraction  model,  passes  through  some  Dienes  Block  subtraction  procedures,  and  ends  with  the 
standard  procedure  for  subtraction  of  written  numerals.  Although  reading  these  rather  abbreviated 
descriptions  can  have  nothing  like  the  impact  of  actually  handling  the  blocks  and  doing  the 
procedures,  the  power  of  this  technique  to  explain  Ideologic  semantics  should  nonetheless  be 
apparent. 

lliroughout  the  path,  there  is  a certain  ambivalence  about  the  particular  material  that  is  used  in 
the  representation  of  number.  In  fact,  the  primitives  and  constraints  used  to  describe  and 
implement  procedures  really  can't  differentiate  real,  wooden  Dienes  Blocks  from,  say,  drawings  of 
Dienes  Blocks,  as  long  as  they  are  manipulated  the  same  way.  In  fact,  there  is  no  particular  point 
where  adoption  of  the  constraints  of  tlie  target  procedure  (written  subtraction)  forces  us  off  the 
counting  table  and  onto  paper  -*  one  can  actually  implement  standard  subtraction  with  cards 
bearing  digits. 

However,  the  material  does  make  a difference  to  the  efficiency  metrics.  In  particular,  some  of  the 
later  constraints  can  only  be  motivated  by  assuming  that  erasing  is  more  work  than  writing,  which 
is  true  of  paper,  but  hard  to  emulate  with  manipulatory  materials. 

We  start  with  basc-1  blocks  because  the  mathematical  semantics  of  this  subtraction  procedure  are 
simple  and  concrete. 

1.  Polynomial  Basc-1  numerals  are  rather  bulky  fur  representing  large  numbers.  One  solution  to 
the  block  management  problem  is  to  let  some  counters  stand  fur  a Axed  number  of  the  unit 
counters.  Hiis  is  the  polynomial  constraint  (3  in  the  text).  The  next  procedure  of  this  mp- 
morphism  is  a simple  version  of  big-pile  Dienes  Block  subtraction. 

1 Search  Instead  of  Random  Giolce  This  mp-morphism  adds  the  notion  that  searching  for  two 
blocks  of  the  same  shape  is  more  efficient  than  picking  two  blocks  at  random,  then  trading  to 
make  them  the  same  shape. 

3.  Chose  Larger  to  Trade  Down  The  idea  here  is  to  trade  down  the  larger  of  the  two  blocks.  If 
one  picks  an  arbitrary  block  to  trade  down,  but  not  the  unit  block,  then  eventually  one  will  be 
able  to  match  their  shapes,  but  it  will  often  take  more  trading  than  always  picking  the  larger  one 
to  trade  down.  This  range  procedure  requires  memorization  of  which  of  two  sliapcs  stands  Ibr  a 
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larger  multiplier. 

4.  Search  for  Next  l^irgcr  Rcforc  Trading  When  one  can't  find  two  blocks  of  equal  shape,  and 
instead  has  (wo  blocks  of  unequal  shape,  then  before  trading  down  the  larger  one,  replace  it  with 
a block  that  is  the  ne\l  size  larger  than  the  smaller  block.  If  (he  search  suaecds.  one  only  has  to 
trade  down  once.  I'his  plan  step  requires  memohring  which  shape  is  the  next  larger  one  than  a 
given  shape. 

5.  Choose  TOP  to  Fradc  Down  I'his  model  is  motivated  by  observing  that  when  the  block  that  it 
traded  down  comes  from  DOi'  (the  bottom  numeral),  the  subtraction  as  a whole  takes  more  time 
than  it  would  if  the  bliKk  had  come  from  lOP  (the  numeral  that  is  being  subtracted  from).  When 
a block  from  dot  is  traded  down,  the  nine  smaller  blocks  that  are  left  over  go  hack  into  BOi.  So 
tlie  main  loop  must  run  nine  times  more.  If  a block  comes  frmn  I'OP,  the  nine  extras  go  back  into 
TOP.  If  not  runs  out  soon,  they  may  never  be  touched.  So  trading  down  a bliKk  from  lOP  is 
more  efficient  than  trading  down  a block  fioiii  BOT. 

Tlte  goal  of  choosing  rOP  blocks  creates  a subgo;il  that  the  TOP  block  be  larger  tlian  the  DOT 
block.  This  subgo;il  is  s.i(isfied  by  a subgraph  which  is  already  a part  of  the  dom.nn  planning  net, 
namely,  the  union  of  the  subgraphs  generated  by  models  2,  3 and  4.  So.  the  new  part  of  Uie 
planning  net  underlying  this  procedure  is  just  the  part  that  satisfies  the  goal  "chose  iioi  block" 
exclusive  of  the  part  which  satisfies  (he  subgoal. 

6.  Canniiicity  This  constraint  was  de.<icribed  in  the  text. 

7.  Base  Ten  The  caiionicily  constraint  prcxluccs  a trading  pattern  which  is  much  easier  to 
remember  if  alt  the  iniilliplici's  are  powers  of  ten  (or  some  other  b-ase).  For  example,  in  canonical 
Anicrican  money,  which  is  a polynomial  rcprc*seiUalion  but  not  a base-lO  representation  of 
number,  a citiren  would  canonicali/.e  their  pocket  change  by  trading  in  five  pennies  for  a nickel, 
two  nickels  for  a dime,  three  dimes  for  a quarter  and  a nickel,  etc. 

8.  Sort  by  Power  Canonkalization  (=  carrying)  and  decanonicalization  (=  borrowing)  arc 
somewhat  easier  if  numerals  are  sorted  so  (hat  all  counters  of  a certain  power  are  .accessible  at 
once.  Dienes  Blocks,  ns  we  observed  them  being  used  in  schools,  lacked  this  constraint.  In  fact. 
Dienes  Blocks  also  l<xk  the  canonical  and  basc-10  constraints  as  well.  However,  teachers  usually 
require  their  students  to  obey  these  two. 

9.  Power  Represented  by  larcation  Only  Numerals  must  take  up  space,  either  oh  table  lops  or  on 
paper.  Uikc  powers  are  sorted,  location  in  sp.sce  redundantly  represents  the  power  of  a counter. 
In  this  mp-morphism,  that  redundancy  it  removed  by  making  all  coeftkient  tokens  (i.c.  "digits") 
look  the  s.nnc,  rcgardic'ss  of  the  power,  'i'he  ab.xut,  for  example,  obeys  this  constraint.  I'his 
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allows  one  to  represent  much  larger  numbers,  since  one  need  not  invent  new  token  shapes  when 
one  needs  to  use  a new,  higher  power.  That  is,  one  can  make  an  abacus  of  arbitrary  width,  but 
Dienes  Blocks,  which  are  inherently  unable  to  obey  this  constraint,  arc  limited  in  practice  to  at 
most  fbur  powers. 

10.  Zero  To  use  location  to  represent  power,  a prearranged  pattern  of  locations  must  be  used. 
But,  such  (lied  patterns,  like  the  abacus  or  adumnar  ruled  paper,  can’t  represent  numbers  that  are 
larger  than  they  have  been  designed  to  represent.  Moreover,  producing  the  patterns  accurately  is 
difficult  to  do  free  band.  A good  solution  to  this  problem  is  represent  power  with  relative 
locatioiu,  which  amounts  to  using  lero  as  a place  holder.  A ”relative*location  abacus"  could  be 
built  which  lays  out  piles  of  beads  in  a line  on  the  table;  it  would  use  a clear  plastic  bead  as  a 
place  holder  and  piles  of  colored  beads  as  non-zero  "digits." 

11.  AtigoBient  In  setting  up  the  subtraction  problem,  one  insists  that  the  numerals  be  aligned  so 
that  digits  of  the  same  power  are  in  the  same  column.  This  reduces  the  effort  necessary  to  locate 
the  digits  of  matching  power  when  subtracting. 

IZ.  Noo-countakle  Coefficients  It  is  quicker  to  arrange  counters  on  a table  or  write  coefficients 
symbols  on  paper  if  the  number  of  counters  or  strokes  is  small.  This  motivates  replacing 
countable  coefficients  with  symbolic  ones  (c.g.,  digits).  However,  with  symbolic  coefficients,  the 
Fjcx/FUOM  (^ration  is  radically  altered.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  decrement  a coefficient  by 
picking  up  a piece  of  it  (i.e.,  picking  up  a block  or  erasing  a hash  mark).  Instead,  a 
decrementation  table  must  be  memorized.  That  is,  one  must  be  able  to  count  backwards  Bom 
twenty. 

There  is  no  particular  point  where  the  target  constraints  force  us  off  the  counting  table  and  onto 
paper.  Manipulatory  systems  can  be  devised  which  use  non-countable  coefficients.  One  such 
manipulatory  system  it  simply  a set  of  cards  bearing  digits,  which  are  laid  out  in  a line  on  the 
table. 

13.  Memorize  Pairing  Off  The  nest  few  minimal  contrasting  models  are  designed  to  minimize 
the  manipulation  of  the  cards  in  a manipulatory  system,  or  erasing  a digit  and  writing  a new  one 
in  a written  system,  in  the  previous  number  systems,  column  subtraction  was  realized  by  pairing 
off  decrements  of  the  lop  and  bottom  digits,  A "movie"  of  the  card  procedure  doing  15-3  would 
be 
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This  model  replaces  this  pairing  off  loop  with  a table  lookup.  A "movie"  of  die  modified  card 
procedure  doing  2S-7  is 


14.  Memorize  Comparison  lliis  model  procedure  replaces  the  two  step  borrowing  (see  movie 
above)  with  a one  step  borrow  by  looking  ahead.  ITiat  is,  it  looks  ahead  to  see  which  digit  will  be 
zero  --  the  top  or  the  bottom.  This  amounts  to  memorizing  the  greater-than  table  for  digits.  Now 
the  movie  for  25-7  it 
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15.  Memorize  Teens  Facts  Two  table  lookups  can  be  reduced  to  one,  and  two  digit  rewrites  can 
be  saved  if  a new  facts  table  is  provided  for  the  teens  facts.  The  new  table  is  10  by  9 and 
contains  facts  like  15-7  = 8.  The  movie  reduces  to 


16.  Sequence  Columns  In  the  previous  systems,  columns  arc  processed  in  random  order. 
However,  this  necessitates  marking  the  columns  that  arc  done  by  zeroing  the  bottom  digit.  'ITiis 
digit  rewrite  can  be  saved  if  the  columns  arc  proccs.scd  in  some  set  order  --  cither  Icfl  to  right  or 
vice  versa.  ITic  planning  heuristic,  that  is  the  right  difTcrcncc  generator  of  this  mp-morphism, 
could  be  called  "ordering  independent  operations  reduces  marking". 


17.  Answer  Register  If  a separate  place  is  provided  for  writing  the  answer,  tlicn  erasures  of  the 


lop  digits  can  be  reduced.  This  is  motivated  by  the  fact  that  writing  a digit  is  easier  than 
erasing  --  a property  peculiar  to  paper. 

18.  Right  to  Left  If  the  columns  are  processed  right  to  left,  one  borrows  from  the  top  digit.  If 
the  columns  are  processed  left  to  right,  one  borrows  from  the  answer.  Tlie  numeral  that  gets 
borrowed  from  ends  up  with  erasures,  while  the  other  one  has  no  erasures.  If  one  erases  by 
scratching  out  the  digit  and  writing  tlie  new  digit  above,  then  the  numeral  that's  borrowed  from 
can  become  a real  mess.  The  motivation  for  this  analogy  is  that  there  is  more  need  for  the  answer 
numeral  to  be  legible  than  the  top  numeral.  Hence,  subtraction  is  more  efficient  if  one  processes 
the  columns  from  right  to  left. 

At  last,  we  have  arrived  at  the  standard  subtraction  algorithm  via  a sequence  of  procedures/models 
where  each  model  in  this  sequence  has  a mp-morphism  between  it  and  its  immediate  successor 
thus  creating  a well  structured  sequence  of  analogous  models  converging  to  the  desired  target 
procedure. 
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Room  30 129 1 The  Pentagon 
Washington,  DC  20301 
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'rtasnington , DC  2020S 

Dr.  Joseph  I.  Lipson 
Division  of  Science  Education 
Root,  v-638 

National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  DC  205*50 

’ Dr.  John  y^ays 

National  Institute  of  Education 
1200  19th  Street  .NW 
Viashington,  DC  20203 

1 Dr.  Arthur  Xelned 

.National  Intitute  of  Education 
1200  19th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC  20203 

1 Dr.  .Andrew  R.  Holnar 
Science  F.ducation  Dev. 

. and  Research 

National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  DC  205^0 

1 Dr.  Hiomas  G.  Sticht 
Basic  Skills  Prog.>'aT 
^;ational  Institute  of  Ecucation 
1200  19tn  Street  Nl. 

Wasnington,  DC  20208 

1 Dr.  Joseph  L.  Young,  Director 
.'■■er.ory  1 Cognitive  Processes 
.National  Science  Foundation 
Washington,  DC  205‘'0 
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1 Dr.  Earl  A.  Alluisi 
HQ,  AFHRL  (AFSC) 

ErooKS  AFB,  IX  7c235 

1 Dr.  John  R.  Anderson 

Department  of  Psychology 
Carnegie  Mellon  University 
Pittsburgn,  PA  15213 

1 DR.  MICHAEL  ATWCGD 

SCIENCE  APPLICATIONS  INSTITUTE 
40  DENVER  TECH.  CENTER  WEST 
7935  E.  PRENTICE  AVENUE 
ENGLEWCGD,  CC  fono 

1 1 psychological  research  unit 

Dept,  of  Defense  (Army  Cffice) 
Campbell  Park  Offices 
Canberra  ACT  2600,  Australia 

1 Dr.  Alar,  Eaddeley 

Medical  Research  Council 

Applied  Psychology  Unit 
15  Chaucer  Koaa 
CamPriage  CE2  2EF 
ENGLAND 

1 Dr.  r.icnolas  .i . Eond 
Dept,  of  Psychology 
Sacramento  State  College 
GOG  Jay  Street 
Sacramento,  CA  95619 

1 Dr.  Lyle  Bourne 

lepartmer.t  of  Psycnology 
University  of  CcioraJc 
Eouid»r,  CC  r0?02 

1 Dr.  Kennetn  Eowles 

Institute  for  Information  Sciences 
University  of  California  at  San  Diego 
La  Jolla,  CA  920;7 

1 Dr.  Jonn  S.  Erown 

XErtCX  Palo  Alto  Research  Cen'er 
:??d  Coycte  Road 
Palo  Alto,  CA  94304 
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DR.  C.  VICTOR  EUuDERSGN 
'«IC«T  INC. 

UNIVERSITY  PLAZA,  SUITE  iQ 
1*60  SO.  STATE  ST. 

OREM,  UT  3U057 

Charles  Myers  Library 
Livingstone  House 
Livingstone  Road 
Stratfo rd 
London  S15  2LJ 
ENGLAND 

Dr.  William  Chase 
Department  of  Psyahclogy 
Carr.’gie  iiellon  University 
Pittsburgn,  PA 

Dr.  Michelina  Chi 
Learning  n 4 D Center 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
?979  O'Hara  Street 
Pittsburgh,  PA  1521? 

Dr.  Allan  X.  Collins 
Polt  Beranek  4 Nev<Tnan,  Inc. 

RO  Moulton  Street 
Camoridge,  Ma  021?6 

Dr.  Meredith  Crawford 

Departm-=nt  of  Engineering  Administration 
George  Washington  University 
Suite  SO'i 

2101  L Street  N.  W. 

Washington,  DC  200?7 

Dr.  Hubert  Dr-»yfus 
Department  of  Philosoo'ny 
University  of  California 
terkely,  CA  9“~20 

MAJOR  I.  EVCMC 

CANADIAN  FORCES  PEPS.  /•PPLIED  RESEARCH 
1107  avenue  HCAC 
TCRCNTC,  CNTAPIC,  CANADA 


Or.  Ed  Feigenbaum 
Department  of  Computer  Science 
Stanford  University 
Stanford,  CA  9A3D5' 

.Mr.  Wallace  Feurzeig 
Holt  Eeranek  4 Newman,  Inc. 

50  Mculton  St. 

Cambridge,  MA  02i?6 

Dr.  Victor  Fields 
Dept,  of  Psycnology 
Montgomery  College 
Rockville,  ND  2055C 

Dr.  Jonn  R.  Frederiksen 
Eolt  Eeranek  4 Newman 
50  Moulton  Street 
Cambridge,  MA  OPijS 

DR.  ROBERT  GLASER 
LRDC 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 
3939  O'HARA  STREET 
PITTSPURGH,  PA  1521? 

Dr.  Ira  Goldstein 

XEROX  Palo  Alto  Researcrt  Center 

333?  Coyote  Road 

Palo  Alto,  CA  cfirOU 

Dr.  Ron  hambleton 
Sc.nool  of  Education 
University  of  Nassschusetts 
Amhe.''st,  MA  01002 

Dr.  Parbara  Hayes-Roth 
The  Rand  Corporation 
1700  Main  Street 
Santa  Monica,  CA  9011C6 
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HumRRC/Western  Division 
27357  Berwick  Drive 
Carmel,  CA  93921 
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Univ'^rsity  of  V.'ashington 
Seattle,  ViA  9S''05 

" N.r,  Gary  Irving 

Data  Sciences  Division 
Technology  S'=rvices  Corporation 
23 " ' Wilsnire  Elvd . 

Santa  Monica  CA.  90*^03 

■ Dr.  Steven  W.  Keele 
Dept,  of  Psychology 
University  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  OR  9'’'*C3 

« Dr.  Waiter  Kintsch 

Departnent  of  Psychology 
University  of  Colorado 
Boulder,  CO  G0302 

’ Dr.  David  Kieras 

Department  of  Psychology 
University  of  Arizona 
Tuscon , AZ  £572 ^ 

^ M.r  . Marlin  Kroger 
■ ' ' 7 Via  Goleta 

Palos  Verdes  Estates,  CA  9027*^ 
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1 Dr.  Michael  Levine 

Department  of  Psychology 
Uhiversity  of  Illinois 
Champaign,  IL  61820 

1 Dr.  Robert  A.  Levit 

Manager,  Eenavioral  Sciences 
Th“  EDM  Corporation 
79’6  Jones  Branch  Drive 
McClean,  VA  22i01 

1 Dr.  Mark  Miller 

Systems  and  Information  Sciences  Laborat 
Central  Research  Laboratories 
TEXAS  INSTRUMENTS,  INC. 
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Post  Office  Box  B936 
Dallas,  TX  75222 

1 Dr.  Richard  E.  Millward 
Dept,  of  Psychology 
Hunter  Lab. 

Erown  University 
Providence,  RI  c2912 

' Dr.  Allen  Munro 

Univ.  of  So.  California 
Eehavioral  Technology  Labs 
37 W South  Hops  Street 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90C07 

^ Dr.  Donald  A Norman 

Dept,  of  Psychology  C-OO9 
Univ.  of  California,  San  Diego 
La  Jolla,  CA  92093 

1 Dr.  Seymour  A.  Papert 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Artificial  Intelligence  Lab 
51*5  Technology  Square 
Cambridge,  KA  02*39 

1 Dr.  James  A.  Pauisor. 

Portland  State  University 
P.O.  Box  75' 

Portland,  CR  97207 
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2931  N.  ECGEWCCD  STREET 
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1 DR.  PETER  POLSON 
DEPT.  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 
UNlVtRSITY  OF  COLORADO 
bC OLDER,  CO  80302 

1 Dr.  Peter  E.  Read 

Social  Science  Research  Council 
605  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  1001 6 

1 Dr.  Fred  Reif 
SESA.iiE 

o/o  Physics  Department 
University  of  California 
Ferkely,  CA  99720 

1 Dr.  Ernst  Z.  Rothkopf 
bell  Laboratories 
60Q  Mountain  Avenue 
Murray  Hill,  NJ  07979 
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1 Dr.  John  Thomas 

IBM  Thomas  J.  Watson  Research  Center 
P.C.  Box  213 

iorktown  heights,  NY  10598 

1 DR.  PERRY  ThORNDYKE 
THE  RAND  CORPORATION 
17CC  MAIN  STREET 
SANTA  MCMCA,  CA  ?0906 

1 Dr.  David  J.  Weiss 
N650  Elliott  Hall 
University  of  tiinnesota 
75  E.  River  Road 
Minneapolis,  MN  55955 

1 Dr.  Karl  Zir.n 

Center  for  research  on  Learning 
and  Teaching 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  MI  9Si09 


1 Dr.  Allen  Schocnfeld 
SESAME 

c/o  Physics  Department 
University  of  California 
cerkely,  CA  99720 

1 Dr.  Robert  Sternberg 
Dept,  of  Psychology 
Yale  University 
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New  haven,  CT  06520 

1 DH.  ALBERT  STEVENS 

BOLT  EERAt.'EK  i NEWMAN,  INC. 

90  MCULTCN  STREET 
CAMcRIDGE,  MA  02  i ’8 

1 DP.  PATRICK  SUPPES 

INSTITUTE  FOR  MATHEMATICAL  STUDIES  IN 
THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCtS 
STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 
STANFORD,  CA  9U30^ 


